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Abstract 

Early modern writers could have accessed the Danae story in numerous 
non-Ovidian texts: the myth is told in full in Appollodorus, Pherucydes, Lucian, 
Zenobius and Sophocles.The narrative of the tale, in brief, is that Acrisius, 
Danae's father, having been instructed by the oracle that a grandson will kill him, 
locks his daughter in a "brazen " tower so that she might not bear a male child. 
Jove, however, pierces the lock in the form of a golden shower, resulting in the 
birth of Perseus, who will go on to slay the Medusa as well as Acrisius. The myth 
is clearly a potent one for accounts of tyranny and metamorphosis, as well as psy¬ 
choanalytic readings, but my focus in this essay will be the varying political and 
personal investments that early modern users and tellers of the tale bring to bear 
upon, inscribe upon, or encode within the story. Tracking the deployment of the 
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myth across the Jacobean and Caroline periods in particular will reveal financial¬ 
ly-driven, sceptical readings of the story in plays such as Thomas Heywood's 
1611 The Golden Age and in comparable play texts by Ben Jonson, such 
as Eastward Ho!, Volpone, and The Alchemist, but also explore how these materi¬ 
alist readings of the narrative appear to give way in the Caroline era to more the- 
atrically-conscious interpretations which reflect contemporary 1630s concerns 
with notions of gender and performance. 


What makes this visual image 
provided by the canvas symbolical¬ 
ly apposite for the film audience's 
own spectatorship of the Milly- 
Merton encounter is the explicit 
connection it makes between sex 
and money, the two driving forces 
of James's 1902 novel. In classical 
mythology, Danae was impregnat¬ 
ed by Jove in the form of a shower 
of gold, but the coins flowing into 
the female protagonist's vagina in 
the Klimt interpretation are far 
from ambiguous signifiers. An in¬ 
triguing question therefore is at 
what stage did this highly secular¬ 
ised reading of the Danae story - 
one in which the shower of gold 
becomes money in its most tangible 
form - begin to predominate? An 
investigation of early modern dra¬ 
ma begins to suggest that it was in 
the late sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries that this idea took 
hold. This essay is a distillation of 


that search. In a telling scene from 
the film version of Henry 
James's The Wings of the Dove (dir. 
Iain Softley, 1998), Merton Densher, 
already engaged in an illicit en¬ 
counter with his lover Kate Croy, 
meets unexpectedly at an art gal¬ 
lery with the American heiress 
Milly Theale. She takes him to view 
Gustav Klimt's painting of Danae. 

The opening octave of the sixth 
sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney's Eliza¬ 
bethan sonnet sequence Astrophil 
and Stella is a charming indicator of 
the extent to which the prose, plays, 
and poetry of the early modern pe¬ 
riod were indeed 'embroidered' 
with mythological stories deriving 
ostensibly from 

Ovid's Metamorphoses of Jove's se¬ 
duction/rape of Europa, Io, Leda 
and others in various disguises and 
shapes, many of them animalistic: 

Some one his song in Jove and Jove's 

strange tales attires, 

Brodered with buls and swans, powdred 
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with golden raine: 

Another humbler wit to shepherd’s pipe 
retires, 

Yet hiding royall bloudful oft in rurall 
vaine 

Astrophil and Stella, 6. 1-8 HI 

Jonathan Bate's Shakespeare and 
Ovid has indicated the importance 
of this tapestry of allusion and ap¬ 
propriation for Shakespearean po¬ 
etry and playtexts and other schol¬ 
ars have recently extended this ar¬ 
gument to include Shakespeare's 
contemporaries and succes¬ 

sors. [2] In that respect, the bulls 
and swans of early modern litera¬ 
ture are well accounted for. But the 
"golden raine" that Sidney's sonnet 
evokes is more complicated, not 
least because it does not receive its 
full exposition in 

the Metamorphoses. Alluded to brief¬ 
ly at the close of Book 4 and the 
start of Book 5 as part of Perseus's 
narrative, Danae's story is an ex¬ 
ample of Ovid's self-conscious 
marginalisation, "radical abbrevia¬ 
tion," and sidelining of central 
myths that Richard Tarrant has 
identified as a central strategy in 
his work. ]3] Her story is subsumed 
into her son's narrative of self (he is 
according to 1.1 of the Arthur Gold¬ 


ing translation "Danae's noble son" 
and at 4.855-6 he refers to himself 
as "son of her whom in her father's 
tower/ The mighty Jove begat with 
child in shape of golden shower") 
or embedded within the reaction of 
other characters to him: 

King Cephey's brother, Phiney, 
was the man that rashly gave 
The first occasion of this fray; who, 
shaking in his hand 
A dart of ash with head of steel, 
said, "Lo, lo, here I stand 
To challenge thee that wrongfully 
my ravished dost hold. 
Thy wings nor yet thy forged dad 
in shape of feigned gold 
Shall now not save thee from my 
hands." ]4I 

There are other, though equally 
slight, allusions to Danae elsewhere 
in th e Metamorphoses: Arachne em¬ 
broiders her story (6.138-9) and 
Midas describes water he has 
turned to gold as capable of deceiv¬ 
ing Danae (11.129-30)), but Ovid 
would appear to be little concerned 
with the Danae storyline per se in 
these truncated versions. And yet 
the story of Jove's rape of the incar¬ 
cerated Danae (placed in a suppos¬ 
edly impermeable bronze tower by 
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her fearful father when he is in¬ 
formed by an oracle that her future 
child will be his murderer) is a per¬ 
vasive presence in the literatures of 
the late sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries, particularly in 
dramatic texts. The relationship of 
these invocations both to Ovid and 
other potential sources forms a 
complex and shifting narrative that 
raises questions of its own about 
myth, money, society, theatre and 
gender. A detailed tracing of the 
deployment of the Danae myth in 
such diverse representational sites 
as Elizabethan poems by Sidney 
and Marlowe and plays by Shake¬ 
speare, Jacobean dramas by Jonson 
and Heywood, and a Caroline 
play text by James Shirley, confirms 
in interesting ways the common¬ 
place assumption that myths are 
retold according to the morals and 
ethical interests of the society, age 
or moment in which they are re¬ 
produced. 

The particular focus of the latter 
discussion will be James Shirley's 
1633 The Bird in a Cage. 

The ostensible subject of this ar¬ 
ticle is, then, early Stuart drama, 
but it would be misleading to sug¬ 


gest that theatre provided the sole 
domain of interest in the Danae 
myth in the early modern period. 
Christopher Marlowe made vivid 
play with the storyline in his poet¬ 
ry, both in his translations of 
Ovid's Elegies (where further exam¬ 
ples of Ovidian encounters with the 
Danae story can be located) and 
in Hero and Leander, where the glass 
pavement in Venus's temple, de¬ 
picting "gods in sundry shapes," 
has beneath it "Danae's statue in a 
brazen tower. "161 Renaissance 
painters had also shown considera¬ 
ble interest in the theme. Titian's 
1545 painting of Danae, commis¬ 
sioned by Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese and now hanging in Na¬ 
ples, is a famously sensuous work 
that portrays a naked Danae's sex¬ 
ual openness to the shower of gold 
(something echoed in Klimt's twen¬ 
tieth-century version) rather than 
any overt sense of violation in or 
even resistance to the act of pene¬ 
tration. Jan Gossaert (better known 
as Mabuse) produced a rather more 
restrained version in 1527 in which 
Danae is depicted semi-naked but 
almost Madonna-like in her ac¬ 
ceptance of this immaculate con- 
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ception. Mabuse's version would 
seem to chime with the one invoca¬ 
tion of Danae's story in a Shake¬ 
spearean context: the reference 
in Romeo and Juliet to "saint- 
seducing gold" (1.1.207). [71 In that 
latter allusion, Romeo is stressing 
the inviolable nature of his love 
Rosaline: she, unlike Danae, will be 
able to resist such temptations, 
even though the very best of peo¬ 
ple, saints, are open to such seduc¬ 
tion. It is open to interpretation 
whether Romeo is criticizing Danae 
here or exonerating her on the 
grounds that even saints would be 
tempted. In that respect, Shake¬ 
speare charts a course between the 
Titian and Mabuse versions. These 
two visual examples alone suggest 
the ways in which the personal in¬ 
flections of the artist affect the read¬ 
ings of the Danae story as a rape or 
a seduction or even something en¬ 
tirely different, as in Mabuse's case, 
a positive visitation. [8] Danae was 
simultaneously read as a female 
victim and as agent in her narrative 
trajectory and the early Stuart peri¬ 
od inherited this multiple set of in¬ 
terpretations. In the early 1600s, 
drama in particular exhibited a 


strong interest in reworking the 
narrative, political, social, and sex¬ 
ual agency of this existent storyline 
for its own purposes. The purpose 
of the remainder of this article is 
not simply to catalogue these mani¬ 
festations of the myth but to his- 
toricize and localize the readings of 
them, and to suggest in the process 
that the particular stance adopted 
by each interpretation can tell us 
much about the cultural contexts in 
which they are produced. 

In Jonson's Volpone (1605-6), that 
gold-driven text, Mosca, the flesh- 
fly servant who attends the Vene¬ 
tian magnifico, reflects on the pow¬ 
er of gold at length and in doing so 
alludes directly to the Danae story: 

Why, your gold 

Is such another medicine, it dries 
up 

All those offensive savours! It 
transforms 

The most deformed, and restores 
'em lovely. 

As 'twere the strange poetical gir¬ 
dle. Jove Could not invent, 
't'himself, a shroud more subtle 
To pass Acrisius' guards. 

(5.2.98-104) M 
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Elsewhere in this play the sexually mo¬ 
tivated metamorphoses of Jove are evoked 
as part ofVolpone's specious rhetoric of 
seduction: my dwarf shall dance, 

My eunuch sing, my fool make up the an¬ 
tic. 

Whilst we, in changed shapes, act Ovid's 
tales, 

Thou, like Europa now, and I like Jove, 
Then I like Mars, and thou like Erycine, 

So, of the rest, till we have quite run 
through 

And wearied all the fables of the gods. 

(Volpone, 3.7.218-24) 

Jonson accurately picks up on 
the potential dualistic reinterpreta¬ 
tion of the stories of Jovian seduc¬ 
tion and rape, in both monetary 
and performative terms. In Mosca's 
cynical speech, Jonson reproduces 
the ostensibly materialist interpre¬ 
tation of the trope of the golden 
shower as a purely fiscal action: one 
in which a golden shower pene¬ 
trates the keylock only in the prag¬ 
matic sense of the guards being 
bribed to open the door of Danae's 
prison. Depending on the inflection 
of each retelling, Danae could be 
presented as the victim or the par¬ 
ticipant in this act of corruption. In 
Volpone's rhetoric, the sheer theat¬ 
ricality of Jove's assumed disguises 


for the purposes of seducing/raping 
Europa, Calisto, Danae et al is fore¬ 
grounded, and once again, the pro¬ 
active role of Danae and her female 
counterparts is a matter of point of 
view. Celia, the object of 
Volpone's carpe diem persuasions in 
this scene, is a clear figure of re¬ 
sistance on the stage, however, of¬ 
fering an alternative reading of the 
stories to Volpone's celebratory 
one. 

The Danae myth also had rele¬ 
vance for the theories of alchemy 
that were so prevalent in Jonson's 
age and which of course provided 
the basis for his subsequent stage 
comedy. The Alchemist (1610): the 
sublimatory process was frequently 
represented as taking place in a 
tower in alchemical illustrations 
and was described as a penetrative 
or even sexual act, the alchemical 
process penetrating matter. P101 In 
such a reading, Danae might be¬ 
come an emblem or figure for the 
translated matter of alchemy, a 
theme that intrigued Jonson and 
other contemporary Jacobean poets 
such as John Donne. Katharine 
Eisaman Maus has, however, re¬ 
flected on these evocations and in- 
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vocations in Jonsonian drama, both 
of myth and the alchemical theme, 
regarding them as predominantly 
sceptical in tone and approach: 
"Jonson's use of traditionally 
polysignificant myths of metamor¬ 
phosis, myths so important to Eliz¬ 
abethan and Jacobean comedy, re¬ 
veals as surely do his comic plots, 
his general suspicion of the 
sublimatory process." nil Maus 
goes on to discuss how the Ovidian 
mythological canon became suscep¬ 
tible in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance to a "sort of bivalent 
allegorization": as the previous dis¬ 
cussion of artistic depictions of the 
story have indicated, Jonson is not 
alone in deploying the Danae myth 
to "suggest both prostitution and 
the descent of divine grace." [121 

Maus's study had obvious intel¬ 
lectual investments in arguing for, 
and delineating, a "Roman Ben Jon¬ 
son" and yet, surprisingly, in her 
account of his sceptical reworking 
of myths, she did not cite his most 
obvious source for a demytholo- 
gized reading of Danae: Horace's 
Ode 3.16: 

A tower of bronze, thick oak doors, 
savage dogs 


Awake all night and day ready to bark, 
Would have sufficed to keep Danae locked 
up 

From lovers that prowl in the dark. 

If Venus and Jupiter had not played 
the girl's 

Fear-ridden guard, Acrisius, that funny 
Trick: they knew that the way would be 
smoothed, made safe 

For a god in the form of money! 

Gold glides past sentinels and minis¬ 
ters 

Straight to the throne, strikes deeper into 
the rock 

Than lightning. When the Argive augur 
died, 

Gold engineered the shock. [13] 

The early Stuart age did not 
then initiate these cynical interpre¬ 
tations of the myth, although they 
seem to reach their zenith in that 
moment, at least in terms of English 
literary traditions. A comparable 
cynicism is implicit in Golding's 
previously quoted Englishing of 
the Metamorphoses in 1565 and 1567 
which describes Jove's golden 
shower not as an aesthetic event 
but in terms of forgery and counter¬ 
feit: "thy forged dad." Jonson, influ¬ 
enced as ever by the Horatian par¬ 
adigms, adopts and adapts these 
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literalist interpretations of the myth 
to his own dramatic ends. 

The critique of political corrup¬ 
tion implicit in the Horatian ode 
quoted above is certainly a motivat¬ 
ing factor in Jonson's attribution of 
this materialistic version of the 
Danae story to Fulvia the politically 
aware prostitute in his Roman trag¬ 
edy Catiline (1611). 

SEMPRONIA Does Caesar give well? 
FULVIA They shall all give and pay well 
that come here 

If they will have it, and that jewels, pearl, 
Plate, or round sums, to buy these. I am 
not taken 

With a cob-swan or a high-mounting bull 
As foolish Leda and Europa were, 

But the bright gold, with Danae. For such 
price 

I would endure a rough, harsh Jupiter 
Or ten such thundering gamesters, and 
refrain 

To laugh at 'em till they are gone, with my 
much suffring. 

(Catiline, 2.1.176- 

85) UM 

This specific reference is regis¬ 
tered by Maus as a further example 
of Jonson's innate scepticism in 
adapting myth, but what is also 
important to note is that in the 
course of this play Fulvia uses her 


occupation and its access to men in 
power to exploit and influence the 
political situation. By aligning her¬ 
self with Danae in particular, she 
accords a similar form of political 
agency to her mythical counterpart 
and differentiates her from the oth¬ 
er objects of Jove's seductions in 
the Metamorphoses: this Danae al¬ 
lows seduction specifically for per¬ 
sonal gain, unlike Leda or Europa 
who are undoubtedly constructed 
as sexual victims. 

In Eastward Ho!, a text that Jon- 
son co-authored with John Marston 
and George Chapman in 1605, the 
goldsmith's daughter Gertrude is a 
figure of abject vanity and blatant 
social aspiration. Her overwhelm¬ 
ing desire for social status explains 
her disastrous marriage to the 
mushroom knight. Sir Petronel 
Flash. It is intriguing therefore to 
note that she too makes reference to 
Danae, that gold-linked mythologi¬ 
cal female, in a song (a ballad 
which I have not been able to trace 
in any ballad collection from this 
period) "o'the Golden Shower" 
(5.1.109): 

Fond fables tell of old, 

How Jove in Danae s lap 
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Fell in a shower of gold, 

By which she caught a clap; 

O had it been my hap 
(Howe'er the blow doth threaten), 

So well I like the play, 

That I could wish all day 
And night to be beaten. 

(Eastward Ho!, 5.1.112-20) [15] 

Once again, Danae's impregna¬ 
tion by gold is presented as a desir¬ 
able rather than lamentable event in 
this comic context. 

Seduction is also the theme 
in The Alchemist's invocation of the 
Danae myth, this time in the mouth 
of another mushroom knight. Sir 
Epicure Mammon, who in his mis¬ 
takenly extravagant dreams of se¬ 
ducing Dol Common in the guise of 
a Puritan lady with his alchemical 
gains - once again constructed in 
material, monetary terms - de¬ 
clares: 

Now, Epicure, 

Heighten thyself, talk to her all in gold; 
Rain her as many showers, as Jove did 
drops 

Unto his Danae: show the god a miser, 
Compared with Mammon. What? The 
stone will do’t. 

She will feel gold, taste gold, hear gold, 
sleep gold: 

Nay, we will concumbere gold. 


(The Alchemist, 4.1.24-30) [16] 

The unquestioned linkage 
Mammon effects here between sex¬ 
ual seduction and financial tempta¬ 
tion reflects the duality of epicure¬ 
anism and brute finance of his no¬ 
menclature; it also reflects that bi¬ 
valent interpretation of the Danae 
storyline already identified. 

These fiscal versions and inver¬ 
sions of the Danae myth cluster in 
the Jonsonian canon in play texts 
authored and staged during the 
early Jacobean period: a time of 
concern over the state of Treasury 
and the Sale of Titles to bolster it, a 
reflection on which can be regis¬ 
tered in Jonson's parodic portrayal 
of the new knight Mammon. There 
was in this political moment a deep 
social anxiety about money and a 
fear that it could be exploited by 
the wealthy to gain positions of 
patronage and power. The appro¬ 
priations of the Danae storyline 
have a political as well as theatrical 
and literary undertow. What helps 
to endorse this claim is the fact that 
it was not just Jonson who was uti¬ 
lising the story in this way at this 
time: Thomas Heywood's afore- 
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mentioned The Golden Age is an in¬ 
triguing version of the same. 

The Golden Age is the first of 
Heywood's five 'Age plays' written 
for the commercial public theatre 
and performed "sundry times" at 
the Red Bull in north London in 
1611. Kate McLuskie provides a 
thought-provoking account of 
Heywood's career in her Dekker and 
Heywood, describing both her sub¬ 
ject dramatists as writers who shift¬ 
ed their style and approach in ac¬ 
cordance with the fashions of the 
times and the venues in which they 
were working. [171 Their public 
theatre plays were particularly ec¬ 
lectic: The Golden Age, for example, 
combines elements of comedy and 
tragedy, comic-heroic juxtaposi¬ 
tions, dumb-shows and masque, as 
well as intertextual allusions to 
Marlowe, Shakespeare and the clas¬ 
sics. The playtext is highly episodic, 
commencing with Saturn and Ti¬ 
tan's battle for supremacy and the 
consequent acceptance of the 
throne by Saturn in return for an 
oath on his part to murder any sons 
born to him. Only in the latter sec¬ 
tion of the drama does the Danae 
myth come into view, when the 


audience witnesses Jupiter's pene¬ 
tration of her self-enclosing tower 
and female community. This scene 
operates, both within the play and 
within its wider literary context, 
however, in fascinatingly 
intertextual and intra-textual ways 
that are worth unpacking here. 

Throughout the play, Jupiter is 
seen performing acts of invasion, 
intrusion and usurpation: the space 
of the stage is usually the site of his 
literal penetration. Early on in the 
play, Jupiter invades Lycaon's bed¬ 
chamber where he spies and be¬ 
comes enamoured of Calisto. Later, 
in order to gain access to the all¬ 
female community of Diana, whom 
Calisto has joined, he cross-dresses. 
The latter is a comic section of the 
play: Diana, impressed by the 
strapping arrivante reflects: "A man¬ 
ly Lasse, a stout Virago." An audi¬ 
ence-titillating scene of seduction 
ensues, when Jupiter hangs back 
from Diana's hunt and invites 
Calisto to join him. They lie down 
and "kisse and play." fl81 The lesbi¬ 
an possibilities of this scene of erot¬ 
ic seduction are of course counter¬ 
balanced by the audience's aware¬ 
ness of Jupiter's disguise, although 
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the awareness of the boy actors 
who would have played both roles 
returns us to the homoerotic poten¬ 
tial. It is a theatrical possibility in 
the staging of Ovidian and sub- 
Ovidian myths that Caroline drama 
would also exploit. 

In The Golden Age, it should be 
stressed that, despite the comedy, 
Jupiter's actions are subjected to 
something of a critique. This is par¬ 
tially achieved by means of the 
complex series of repetitions - both 
circular and linear - and reflections 
and refractions that occur through¬ 
out the drama. The early scene in 
which we see a distraught Sibilla 
(Saturn's wife) in childbed, plan¬ 
ning to steal away her second son 
from the execution Saturn has 
promised the gods will be the fate 
of his male children, is later trou- 
blingly recalled when we see Danae 
in her candlelit bed. The spatial dy¬ 
namics of the scenes connect the 
women as victims of the gods' de¬ 
crees. The Danae scene is also eroti¬ 
cized in potentially disturbing ways 
via intertextual gesturings to 
Shakespeare's Othello and the 
murder in that play of the chaste 
Desdemona in her bed. The Sibilla 


scene had also previously alluded 
to Othello in the line "I'le play the 
horrid murdresse for this once,/ Tie 
kisse thee ere I kill thee." H91 The 
scenes ebb in and out of audience 
consciousness, complicating one¬ 
dimensional readings of the sexual¬ 
ity and actions within them. Mi¬ 
sogyny is not the entire story in the 
sympathy this evokes for Danae 
and her female counterparts in the 
play, but the continued eroticisa- 
tion and financially reductive read¬ 
ings of the myth cannot be underes¬ 
timated either. In Heywood's play, 
Jupiter, in a movement akin to the 
Jonsonian recastings and reconfigu¬ 
rations of the Danae myth, gains 
access to her tower enclosure by 
bribing with jewels, almost effort¬ 
lessly, the four Beldams who have 
been placed on guard. 

Heywood and Jonson, then, 
both employ the Danae myth with¬ 
in a complex dynamic of discursive 
and performative ruminations on 
money and society. That critique is 
liberated, or at least made possible, 
by the theatrical medium, and, I 
would argue, by both of these writ¬ 
ers' complex negotiations between 
the demands of elite and popular 
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cultures. These are distinctly Jaco¬ 
bean plays and distinctly public 
theatre influenced and this is the 
way in which we must begin to de¬ 
code their mythological inscrip¬ 
tions. But it is the theatrical and po¬ 
litical aspect to their interpreta¬ 
tions, rather than the financial or 
commercial subtexts, which is 
picked up and reinterpreted in its 
turn by subsequent Caroline dra¬ 
ma. Here we need to establish the 
new context of increasingly private 
theatre located playtexts, dramas 
influenced by, if not necessarily 
subordinated to, the court and cer¬ 
tainly influenced by the vogue for 
masques and entertainments at the 
court of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria, and in particular impacted 
by the growing debate about fe¬ 
male performers, professional and 
amateur, a debate galvanized by 
Henrietta Maria's Whitehall theatri¬ 
cals. [201 

The writings of James Shirley 
need to be very firmly located in 
this context. As part of Henrietta 
Maria's circle at court, his public 
theatre writings clearly engage with 
the concerns and interests of that 
group. His play The Bird in a 


Cage (1633) certainly needs to be 
read within that political and artis¬ 
tic context. On the surface a play 
about courtship against parental 
wishes, it involves an extensive 
play within a play performed by 
women characters (though they 
were in turn realised by boy actors) 
that provokes or enables several 
supportive statements about female 
acting. Intriguingly, the play within 
a play tells the story of Danae. A 
detailed consideration of why 
Shirley deploys this myth in his 
1633 drama will help to indicate the 
shift the myth had undergone by 
the 1630s, from being an example of 
fiscal reductionism in Jacobean city 
comedy and urban satire to a story¬ 
line with a potential for readings of 
female agency and performative 
power in the romance-saturated 
atmosphere of the Caroline era. 

The context of 1633 also de¬ 
mands that we note the actions and 
printed outbursts of William 
Prynne as a shaping influence on 
Shirley's play. Prynne was the Inns 
of Court lawyer who was impris¬ 
oned for his anti-theatrical, and 
specifically anti-female theatrical, 
statements in his 1000-page printed 
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pamphlet, Histriomastix. His text is 
infamous for its index listing of 
women actors as "notorious 
whores" that was taken to be a di¬ 
rect attack on the Queen herself, 
who had been conducting much 
talked about rehearsals for a per¬ 
formance of Walter Montagu's spe¬ 
cially commissioned pastoral The 
Shepherd's Paradise now. There were 
of course many other issues, mainly 
theological, at stake in Prynne's text 
but it is the issue of women and 
drama that helped to shape public 
understanding of its controversy. 
Shirley makes an ironic dedication 
of The Bird in a Cage to Prynne, who 
was himself imprisoned in another 
all-too tangible Tower when it was 
performed and published. The con¬ 
text of Prynne's attack on women 
and theatricals is thereby signalled 
by the playwright himself as rele¬ 
vant to the concerns of his play and 
may in turn help to shed light on 
the choice of the Danae storyline in 
particular. 

The Bird in a Cage makes its op¬ 
position to Prynne, and by exten¬ 
sion its empathy for the Queen's 
particular brand of female theatri¬ 
cals, overt in its dedication but also 


in its embedded play within a play. 
The plotline of Shirley's play text, in 
brief, is that Eugenia, the Duke of 
Mantua's daughter, has fallen in 
love with Philenzo. Her father 
however refuses to allow the match 
since he has another intended for 
his daughter. To ensure her obedi¬ 
ence to his will, the Duke locks Eu¬ 
genia in a tower along with several 
ladies in waiting for company. De¬ 
nied any contact with men, the 
women bond in an intimate version 
of the all-female community that 
Diana's forest grouping also repre¬ 
sented in The Golden Age. During 
their incarceration, various male 
suitors attempt to break into the 
confines of the tower with varying 
degrees of comedy and success. 
Philenzo, now in disguise as 
Rolliardo, conspires to break in by 
means of bribery. He is eventually 
successful when he hides in the 
central pillar of a cage of exotic 
birds that is presented as a gift to 
Eugenia. There are then surface 
links to the Danae storyline in the 
main plotline of the play - both in 
the image of the incarcerated 
daughter and in the male seducer's 
penetration of the tower by partly 
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monetary means. In this respect, 
the Jacobean reductionist versions 
of the myth can be felt to be still of 
relevance and resonance. However, 
it is the means chosen by the im¬ 
prisoned women to pass the time 
that reveals a newer, specifically 
Caroline line of interpretation. For 
the women decide to stage a play in 
which they will perform all the 
parts - itself an obvious allusion to 
female court theatricals in the late 
1620s and early 1630s - and the sto¬ 
ry they elect to perform is that of 
Jupiter and Danae. 

Kim Walker has read this occur¬ 
rence of the play within a play 
of The Bird in a Cage as "an uneasy 
attempt to authorize the female ac¬ 
tor," suggesting that in the process 
it serves only to "recuperate" the 
female actor as a means of endors¬ 
ing patriarchy. [211 1 would sug¬ 
gest, however, that Shirley's recu¬ 
peration of the idea of the female 
actor as well as his highly original 
deployment of the Danae myth re¬ 
veals a more radical ideology at 
work, one which suggests a drama¬ 
tist inherently sympathetic to fe¬ 
male agency, not least in the form 
of performance. 


Donella, Eugenia's lady in wait¬ 
ing, proposes the play and its spe¬ 
cific theme. She also suggests the 
imprisoned heroine's participation 
in the performance, initially to 
make up numbers. This could be 
read as reducing the agency that 
can be read into Eugenia's perfor¬ 
mance but what is interesting is the 
explicit assertion in the text of the 
skill of the performers. Donella tells 
her female companions: "Wee? Doe 
not distrust your owne perfor¬ 
mance. I ha' knowne men ha' been 
insufficient, but women can play 
their parts." [22l Of course, 
the double entendre is unavoidable 
but of equal portent is the applica¬ 
bility of the performed play to the 
women's own 'real-life' situation: 

DONELLA Yee like this story best 
then? 

EUGENIA That of Jupiter and Danae 
comes neare our owne. 

(The Bird in a Cage, 10-11, p. 52) 

Donella elects to play Jove and 
Eugenia, aptly enough, Danae. As 
with the Jupiter-Calisto scene in The 
Golden Age Shirley exploits the ho¬ 
moerotic potential in this same-sex 
encounter. The arrival of the caged 
birds (in which, understandably. 
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Eugenia sees a further analogue to 
her personal situation) interrupts 
the seduction scene of the playlet 
and Donella teasingly suggests 
things might have ceased to be 
mere acting had the performance 
continued: "Beshrew the Belman, 
and had you not wak'd as you did 
Madam, I should ha' forgot my self 
and play'd Jupiter indeed with you, 
my imaginations were strong upon 
me; and you lay so sweetly . . . how 
now?" (11. 32-5, p. 56). What this al¬ 
so suggests, in stark contrast to the 
failed 'performances' of the men 
attempting to access the tower, 
which include ludicrous attempts at 
cross-dressing, is that the women's 
acting is convincing and persua¬ 
sive. 

Hidden in the cage is the dis¬ 
guised Philenzo who then subjects 
Eugenia to a second 'feigned' or 
acted rape (like that of Danae by 
Jupiter in the playlet) in order to 
test her loyalty to him. Earlier in the 
play, Philenzo had himself used the 
Danae storyline as a facilitating 
myth for his intention to fulfil the 
wager with the avaricious Duke of 
Mantua: "I will fall upon her, a Ju¬ 
piter or Danae, let me have a show¬ 


er of gold, Acrisius brazen tower 
shall melt agen, were there an Ar¬ 
my about it, I would compass her 
in a Moneth, or dye it." (11. 14-17, p. 
13). By paralleling Jupiter and 
Danae in his materialistic interpre¬ 
tation of the story, he accords both 
of them with agency, an irony in 
view of his subjection of Eugenia to 
the aforementioned sexual testing. 
The whole question of female agen¬ 
cy is fraught with dangers in this 
multi-layered play. 

In the introduction to his recent 
book on Myth, Laurence Coupe re¬ 
counts the Danae-Perseus family 
story as an archetypal myth, but, in 
a manner akin to Ovid's marginali¬ 
zation of Danae within 
the Metamorphoses, Coupe regards it 
as an archetype of the hero/warrior 
myth. r23l Shirley recognizes com¬ 
pletely different archetypes: ones of 
relevance to the female condition. 
In his version of the myth of Danae, 
although it recognizes female agen¬ 
cy as a genuine social possibility, 
women are no longer reduced to 
the proactive prostitutes of Jonson's 
Roman tragedies or city comedies, 
nor subjected to the polarised ex¬ 
tremes of Madonna/whore as re- 
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fleeted in Titian's sexual temptress 
and Mabuse's saintly artistic inter¬ 
pretations. Instead, in Shirley's play 
the story is reconfigured as a means 
of activating feminocentric sympa¬ 
thies and concerns. There were, 
undoubtedly, commercial motives 
behind Shirley's interests in The 
Bird in a Cage: it did lead to the roy¬ 
al commission to compose The Tri¬ 
umph of Peace the following year, 
the Inns of Court masque that was 
inaugurated by Charles I as an act 
of public dissociation on the part of 
the Inns from their dissident mem¬ 
ber Prynne's actions. The fiscal is 
then never far from the surface and 
in that way perhaps the two most 
common strains of the Danae myth 


in early Stuart literature do begin to 
merge. What is retrieved in this ac¬ 
count however is the potential at 
least for the story to speak to rather 
than recontain and recircumscribe 
female agency. f241 

The story's various appropria¬ 
tions are constantly shifting, so 
much so that the story's history be¬ 
comes less a case of "bivalent 
allegorization" than a multivalence 
of reference and referents. The 
myth of Danae and all facilitating 
myths of its kind were and indeed 
are in a constant state of flux, a flu¬ 
id process of change. The protean 
possibilities, theatrical and political, 
are endless. 


Notes 

1. Sir Philip Sidney, Astrophil and Stella, in Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. 
Maurice Evans (London: Dent, 1977; repr. 1984). This article is dedicated 
to the memory of Jeremy Maule who was the inspiration behind it and 
much else I have written since. 

2. Jonathan Bate, Shakespeare and Ovid (Oxford: Clarendon P, 1992). 
See also Philip Hardie (ed.). The Cambridge Companion to Ovid (Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP, 2002). 

3. Richard Tarrant, "Ovid and ancient literary history," in Hardie 
(ed.). The Cambridge Companion to Ovid, 13-33 (26). Tarrant's prime example 
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of this strategy is Ovid's telling of Dido's story and Orpheus's descent into 
the underworld. 

4. Ovid's Metamorphoses translated by Arthur Golding, ed. Madeleine 
Forey (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 2002), 5:8-13. 

5. See C.F. Wheeler, Classical Mythology in the Plays, Masques, and 
Poems of Ben Jonson (London and New York: Kennikat Press, 1938) and 
DeWitt Starnes and Ernest William Talbert, Classical Myth and Legend in 
Renaissance Dictionaries (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina P, 1955). 

6. Christopher Marlowe, Hero and Leander Sestiad 1.146, 
in Chrisopher Marlowe: The Complete Poems and Translations, ed. Stephen 
Orgel (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971). See also Elegies 2.19.27 and 3.4.21 
in the same collection. It is worth observing that Marlowe captures Danae 
in a moment of incarceration rather than action in the Venus's temple allu¬ 
sion. 

7. All references to Shakespeare are from The Norton Shakespeare, 
ed. Stephen Greenblatt (London and New York: Norton, 1997). 

8. In a modern context, the ambiguity persists in a version of the 
story such as Ted Hughes's in his Tales from Ovid: 24 passages from the 
Metamorphoses' (London: Faber, 1997): "The lap of Danae opened/ Only to 
a shower of gold" (179). 

9. Ben Jonson, Volpone, in The Selected Plays of Ben Jonson, Volume I, 
ed. Johanna Proctor (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1989). 

10. See Lyndy Abraham, A Dictionary of Alchemical 
Terms (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 2001). My thanks to Alizon Brunning 
for discussion of this topic. 

11. Katharine Eisaman Maus, Ben Jonson and the Roman Frame of 
Mind (Princeton: Princeton UP, 1984), 88-89. 

12. Maus, Ben Jonson and the Roman Frame of Mind, 89. 
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13. The Odes of Horace, trans. and ed. James Michie 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1964; repr. 1978), 3:16:1-12. 

14. Ben Jonson, Catiline, ed. W.F. Bolton and Jane F. Gardner (Lon¬ 
don: Arnold, 1973). 

15. Ben Jonson, Eastward Ho!, ed. R.W. Van Fossen (Manchester: 
Manchester UP, 1979). 

16. Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, in The Selected Plays of Ben Jon¬ 
son Volume 2, ed. Martin Butler (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1989). 

17. Kathleen E. McLuskie, Dekker and Heywood (London: Macmil¬ 
lan, 1994), 16-20. 

18. Thomas Heywood, The Golden Age, in The Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Heywood (London: Pearson, 1874), Volume 3, 33. 

19. The Golden Age, 18. Cf. Othello, 5.2.368-9. 

20. See Julie Sanders, Caroline Drama (Plymouth: Northcote House, 
1999), esp. 30-42, and Sophie Tomlinson, '"She That Plays the King': Henri¬ 
etta Maria and the Threat of the Actress in Caroline Culture," in Gordon 
McMullan and Jonathan Hope (eds). The Politics of Tragicomedy: Shakespeare 
and After (London: Routledge, 1992), 189-207. 

21. Kim Walker, "'New Prison': Representing the Female Actor in 
Shirley's The Bird in a Cage,” English Literary Renaissance 21 (1991): 383-400, 
395. 

22. Frances Frazer Senescu, James Shirley's The Bird in a Cage: A 
Critical Edition (New York and London: Garland, 1980), 11.1-3, 42. 

23. Laurence Coupe, Myth (London: Routledge, 1997). 

24. A related argument has recently been made for the myth of 
Dido in Michael Burden (ed.), A Woman Scorn'd: Responses to the Dido 
Myth (London: Faber, 1998). 
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Abstract: The imaginative recreation of this golden land of plenty in Jon- 
son's play could locate it within the festive comic tradition which is driven by 
what Suzanne hanger calls the life force or "elan vital," which permeates comic 
form, and which is linked to the "driving rhythm of biological process." hanger 
asserts the correlation of fertility to comedy. It is not that the ancient ritual pro¬ 
cess, the Comus honoring the god of the name, was the source of this great art 
form-for comedy has arisen in many parts of the world where the Greek god with 
his particular form of worship was unknown- but that Comus was a fertility rite 
and the god it celebrated a fertility god, a symbol of perpetual rebirth, eternal life. 

Keywords: imaginative, recreation, golden land. 


In Golding’s translation of scribes the Golden A « e as a world 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses he de- of plenty and abundance: 
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The springtime lasted all 
the year, and Zephyr with his 
mild 

And gentle blast did cherish 
things that grew of own accord. 
The ground untilled all kinds of 
fruits did plenteously afford. 
No muck nor tillage was be¬ 
stowed on lean and barren land. 
To make the corn of better head 
and ranker for to spread. 
Then streams ran milk, then 
streams ran wine, and yellow 
honey flowed. From each green 
tree whereon the rays of fiery 
Phoebus glowed. (Abrams 
122/128) 

In Jonson's Volpone, the epony¬ 
mous hero has created his own version of 
the Golden Age where, as Mosca re¬ 
minds him, he will come to swim, in golden 
lard, 

Up to the armes, in honny, that your chin 
Is borne up stiffe, with fatnesse of the floud 
(I.iii.70-72) 

Northrop Frye also associ¬ 
ates comedy, particularly ro¬ 
mance, with the abundance and 
plenty of the Golden age. The ro¬ 
mance quest, according to Frye, 
leads towards "the victory of fer¬ 
tility over the waste land." Flere, 
by fertility Frye means "food and 


drink, bread and wine, body and 
blood and the union of male and 
female." Romance, according to 
Frye, is "the nearest of all literary 
forms to the wish-fulfilment 
dream." [21 It is a nostalgic form 
which seems to be searching for 
some "imaginative golden age in 
time or space." However, as Frye 
argues, the idealising romance 
narrative is not as an escape from 
reality, but as a "transformation of 
ordinary reality." 

While in the mythical Gold¬ 
en age, "The fertile earth as yet 
was free, untouched of spade or 
plow. And yet it yielded of itself 
of every things enow," (115/116) 
the fate of those living in 'ordinary 
reality' is to have to work in order 
to achieve victory over the waste¬ 
land. In the postlapsarian age we 
are reminded of God's injunction 
that 

Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it 
all the days of thy life; Thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee; 
and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field; In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return un¬ 
to the ground; for out of it was thy 
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taken: for dust thou art and unto 
dust shalt thou return. (Genesis 3 
17-19) 

Once nature provided hu¬ 
manity's every material need at no 
physical cost to man. Now he 
must enter into a relationship with 
the land in order to feed his re¬ 
quirements. In order to consume 
he must also produce. As part of 
the progression from dust to dust 
mankind makes his impression in 
the life cycle by producing chil¬ 
dren and by wresting the fruits of 
nature by the sweat of his brow. 
Instead of being a passive recipi¬ 
ent he is an active agent of trans¬ 
formation and part of the trans¬ 
formation process itself. He is 
matter and he transforms matter. 
For Mikhail Bakhtin the participa¬ 
tion of man in this cosmic cycle of 
continuing change is part of 
carnivalesque vitality: 

Abundance derives from 
transformations of matter carried 
out in work to renew the body. 
These processes include the agri¬ 
cultural cycle.... butchering cook¬ 
ing and consuming of meat; eating 
digesting and defeca¬ 

tion...Carnival represents a dialec¬ 


tical exchange between life and 
death, achieved through positive 
and negative transformations of 
matter. [3] 

John Locke also regards this 
agrarian relationship with nature 
as a form of economic paradise. 

This is certain, that in the be¬ 
ginning, before the desire of hav¬ 
ing more than men needed had 
altered the intrinsic value of 
things, which depends only on 
their usefulness to the life of man, 
or had agreed that a little piece of 
yellow metal, which would keep 
without wasting or decay, should 
be worth a great piece of flesh, or 
a whole heap of corn, though men 
had a right to appropriate by their 
labour, each one to himself, as 
much of the things of Nature as he 
could use, yet this could not be 
much, nor to the prejudice of oth¬ 
ers, where the same plenty was 
still left, to those who would use 
the same industry. [4J 

Bakhtin's folk culture and 
Locke's almost mythical economic 
paradise replace Ovid's Golden 
Age with a new form of Golden 
age in which labour is a necessary 
part of human relations with na- 
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ture. The enjoyment of the materi¬ 
al world is directly related to the 
effort which has gone into produc¬ 
ing it. As Marx puts it: 

Labour is, in the first place, a 
process in which both man and 
Nature participate, and in which 
man of his own accord starts, reg¬ 
ulates, and controls the material 
re-actions between himself and 
Nature. 151 

For both Bakhtin and Locke, 
the Fall is brought about by re¬ 
placement of an agrarian economy 
with a money based one, the pro¬ 
jection of this desire for material 
objects onto the "little piece of yel¬ 
low metal," and the desire that the 
excesses of labour should be 
stored in the coin in the form of 
profit. In Ovid's mythical first age 
the fall from the Golden age of 
plenty was driven by "craft, trea¬ 
son, envy, pride and wicked lust." 
Man began to trade with ships 
and to divide up the common 
land and mine, not only for food, 
but 

For riches couched and hid¬ 
den deep in places near to Hell, 
The spurs and stirrers unto vice 
and foes to doing well. Then hurt¬ 


ful iron came abroad, then came 
forth yellow gold. More hurtful 
than the iron far (157/160). 

Volpone's description of a 
life without labour would seem to 
correlate with the pre-industrial 
Golden Age of Ovid rather than 
the folk culture of' Bakhtin or 
Locke: he exults that his material 
needs are met without his work¬ 
ing: 

I use no trade, no venture; 

I wound no ploughshares; fat no beasts 
To feed the shambles; have no mills for 
iron, 

Oil, corn or men to grind 'em into 
poulder; 

I blow no subtle glass; expose no ships 
To threat'nings of the furrow-faced sea; 

I turn no moneys in the public bank; 

Nor usure private. (I i 30-36) 

Gold in Ovid's age is not 
money but food. In Bakhtin's folk 
culture too, it is "gay matter," the 
fruits of natural production which 
provide positive human experi¬ 
ence. In Volpone, as we know, sus¬ 
tenance is not provide by food but 
by literal gold. Removing them¬ 
selves from the festive cycle of 
production and consumption, the 
pair have replaced material ob¬ 
jects of nourishment with that "lit- 
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tie piece of yellow metal" which 
now stands in for the "great piece 
of flesh or the whole heap of 
corn." Gold and money now 
stands in or substitutes for 
food. [6] 

In Bakhtin's theory of carni¬ 
val, he argues that eating and 
drinking symbolise the struggle 
and victory of man over the 
world, a collective social triumph 
in wresting the fruits of the earth 
for consumption. "Everyday life 
and consumption are not isolated 
from the labour and production 
process. "I7I However, as he 
points out: 

If food is separated from 
work and seen as a private way of 
life, then nothing remains of the 
old images ...Nothing is left but a 
series of artificial meaningless 
metaphors. [8] 

That food in Volpone is not 
only separated from work, but is a 
metaphor for money, affirms this. 
The Golden Age that Volpone and 
Mosca create is one of artificial 
metaphor. Bakhtin's statement 
seems to suggest that the meta¬ 
phor has lost its connection with 
the material and physical world 


and become an arbitrary and ab¬ 
stract token- a free floating signifi- 
er. However I would argue that 
the metaphors are not meaning¬ 
less. They work because the trick¬ 
sters are able to find common 
ground between the Golden age of 
natural plenty and the Golden age 
of a money economy. The golden 
hopes of the citizens of city come¬ 
dy are that they, like those lucky 
mythical citizens, can escape the 
Curse of Adam. 

Quicksilver in Eastward Ho!, 
like Volpone, wishes to evade the 
labour process. As the son of a 
gentleman his enforced appren¬ 
ticeship offends his sense of sta¬ 
tus. He tries to persuade his in¬ 
dustrious co-worker Golding to 
adopt his attitude to work: 

Why, do nothing, be like a 
gentleman, be idle; the curse of 
man is labour. 

Wipe thy bum with testons and 
make ducks and drakes with shil¬ 
lings. (I i 114-116) 

Golding however has been 
well schooled in the Protestant 
work ethic and answers 
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Whate'er some vainer youth 
may term disgrace. The gain of 
honest pains is never base; From 
trades, from arts, from valour, 
honour springs.These three are 
founts of gentry, yea of kings. (I i 
143-146) 

Honest labour for Golding is 
the cornerstone of advancement 
and moral virtue. Quicksilver, on 
the other hand, shows his scato¬ 
logical contempt for the fruits of 
his master's labour by debasing 
them to the lower body. Bakhtin 
states that in folk culture 

Dung and urine lend a bodi¬ 
ly character to matter, to the 
world, to the cosmic elements, 
which become closer, more inti¬ 
mate, more easily grasped, for this 
is matter the elemental force, born 
from the body itself. [9] 

However, Quicksilver's un¬ 
willingness to work has removed 
him from this cycle. In Protestant 
polemic idleness is constantly as¬ 
sociated with base matter. In the 
Puritan John Northbrooke's case, 
as he explains in his 1577 Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine 
Plays or Enter ludes... are Re¬ 
proved, labour is a duty and idle¬ 


ness is described in the language 
of the lower body, in the language 
of excrement and waste: "A sloth¬ 
ful man is to be compared to the 
dung of Oxen," they are "the dung 
and the filthe of idleness" (How¬ 
ard 27). 

In a similar way in Every 
Man In His Humour Brayneworme, 
in his disguise as an out of work 
soldier, is accused of idleness by 
Knowell in similar terms to those 
employed by Northbrook: 

Men of thy condition feed on sloth 
As doth the beetle on the dung she breeds 
in 

Not caring how the mettle of your minds 
Is eaten with the rust of idleness. (II v 
110-113 ) 

The metaphor of consump¬ 
tion dominates this speech and 
connects each image. The idle 
man feeds on sloth, the dung bee¬ 
tle feeds on dung and idleness 
feeds on man's "mettle." Immedi¬ 
ately there is a suggestion that the 
idle man consumes but he does 
not produce. In other words he 
gets something from nothing. La¬ 
bour is required to reinstate the 
idle man back into the cycle of 
consumption and production. 
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The word mettle has a dou¬ 
ble meaning in this context; it 
means both the essence or quality 
of a person and a metallic sub¬ 
stance. This is reinforced by the 
reference to rust which consumes 
the mind of the idle man. The ref¬ 
erence to the dung beetle intro¬ 
duces a further level of meaning 
into the speech. It is suggested in 
this simile that the idle man, like 
the dung beetle, consumes with¬ 
out producing. The dung beetle 
feeds on filth and produces the 
same filth from which she then 
breeds. Like the idle man the 
dungbeetle bypasses the labour 
process. The traditional associa¬ 
tion "of shiny metal with faeces, or 
of lucre with filth links the dung 
beetle with the circulation of 
money. It may be seen as 
the Dukatensheisser or shitter of 
ducats" (Shell 12). While in 
Bakhtin's agrarian society dung 
symbolised the transformative re¬ 
lationship between man and mat¬ 
ter, in an emergent capitalist 
economy, matter and money be¬ 
come equated. Money is food and 
drink and sex. Marx notes the 
productive power of money: 


That which I am unable to 
do as a man and of which there¬ 
fore all my individual essential 
powers are incapable, I am able to 
do by means of money, money... 
converts my wishes from some¬ 
thing in the realm of my imagina¬ 
tion, translates them from my me¬ 
diated, imagined or desired exist¬ 
ence into their sensual actual in¬ 
sistence- from imagination to life, 
from imagined being into real be¬ 
ing In effecting this mediation 
money is the truly creative pow¬ 
er. [101 

This paper will now examine 
the mediating and creative power 
of money in two city comedies: 
Thomas Middleton's A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside and Ben Jon- 
son's The Devil is an Ass. Both 
comedies present characters who 
are eager to remove themselves 
from the cycle of consumption 
and production and avoid physi¬ 
cal labour. 

In Gilbert Walker's "A Mani¬ 
fest detection of the most vile and 
detestable use of Dice -play, and 
other practices like the same," 
Walker outlines a kind of cate¬ 
chism wherein R and M discourse. 
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M explains to R the cheater's abil¬ 
ity to counterfeit: 

For the first and original 
ground of cheating is a counterfeit 
countenance in all things, a study 
to seem to be and not to be in¬ 
deed; and because no great deceit 
can be wrought but where special 
trust goeth before, therefore the 
cheater, when he pitcheth his hay 
to purchase his profit, enforceth 
all his wits to win credit and opin¬ 
ion of honesty and upright¬ 
ness.the foundation of all those 

sorts of people is nothing else but 
mere simulation and bearing in 
hand. And like as they spring all 
from one root, so tend they all to 
one end : idly to live by rape and 
ravin, devouring the fruit of other 
men's labours. [Ill 

In Middleton's A Chaste Maid 
in Cheap side the character All wit, 
as his name suggests, is one such 
cheater. To the community, he 
appears to be an honest and up¬ 
right citizen. Blessed with bounty, 
he seems to epitomise a man reap¬ 
ing the reward of honest toil. In 
Psalm 128 the curse of labour giv¬ 
en to Adam is transformed to a 


blessing to all those who are rec¬ 
onciled to their fallen state: 

Blessed is every one that 
feareth the Lord; that walketh in 
his ways. For thou shalt eat the 
labour of thine hands; happy shalt 
thou be, and it shall be well with 
thee. Thy wife shall be as a fruitful 
vine by the side of thine house; 
thy children like olive plants 
round about thy table. (Psalm 128 
1-3) 

When we first meet Allwit 
he appears to be enjoying the 
fruits of his labour: 

I walk out in a morning, come to 
breakfast, 

Find excellent cheer, a good fire in win¬ 
ter; 

Look in my coalhouse about midsummer 
eve, 

That's full, five or six chaldron new laid 
up; 

Look in my back yard, I shall find a stee¬ 
ple 

Made up of Kentish faggots, which 
o'erlooks 

The water house and the windmills: I say 
nothing 

But smile and pin the door. When she lies 
in, 

As now she's even upon the point of 
grunting, 
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A lady lies not in like her; there's her 
embossings, 

Embroid'rings, spanglings, and I know 
not what, 

As if she lay with all the gaudy shops 
In Gresham's Burse about her. (I.ii.22- 
34) 

For Allwit, this is the "happi¬ 
est state that ever man was born 
to" (I.ii.21). His material needs are 
more than met and his wife is 
about to produce her seventh 
child. Allwit's prolific excess 
might be read as a sign of his 
carnivalesque phallic power. He 
has entered the cosmic cycle of 
production and consumption on a 
grand scale. As Kurt Heinzelman 
argues: 

Labor is both economically 
and sexually potent. In economic 
discourse, labour always means 
masculine or male labor (to dis¬ 
tinguish it from childbearing or 
female labor) Labor in the end is 
the economic expression of man¬ 
hood. f!2l 

However, Allwit's labour is 
neither economically or sexually 
potent. His wife may be a fertile 
vine, and he might rejoice in his 
groaning store cupboards, but the 


labour is out of his hands. Labour 
in Allwit's Golden age is not re¬ 
dundant but invisible. His hoard¬ 
ed stores of coal and faggots are 
the result of someone else's sweat. 
He enjoys the signs of work with¬ 
out expending any himself. The 
fall from Locke's golden age econ¬ 
omy where a man worked to have 
sufficient unto his needs to one in 
which value lies in the objects of 
commodity rather than in the la¬ 
bour required to produce them is 
demonstrated in Allwit's gloating 
speech. His celebration of plenty 
moves from the festive symbols of 
abundance and winter cheer to the 
signs of conspicuous consump¬ 
tion. Even his wife's grunting la¬ 
bour, the curse of woman, is ef¬ 
faced by displaced from 
carnivalesque generative body to 
a shop window display. The 
movement from material excess to 
private consumption is signalled 
by Allwit's phrase "I say nothing, 
but smile and pin the door." 
Allwit is able to evade the comic 
cycle of life by employing a mid¬ 
dleman or substitute to do his 
work for him. All wit's seemingly 
sexually potent economic labour is 
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provided by another man: Sir 
Walter Whorehound. 

We are told in the first act of 
the play that Mrs Allwit exhibits a 
carnal longing for pickled cucum¬ 
bers and the coming of her lover 
Sir Walter. Her husband's servant 
Davy assures Allwit that the sight 
of the cucumbers will keep his 
wife happy until she can have the 
real thing. The phallically symbol¬ 
ic cucumber represents the dis¬ 
placement of labour onto a substi¬ 
tute or 'stand in.' First the cucum¬ 
ber represents the absent Sir Wal¬ 
ter who in turn 'stands in' for the 
anti-libidinal Allwit. Allwit is now 
removed from the cycle of pro¬ 
duction and consumption and his 
material needs are supplied by an 
intermediary or 'middleman' 
without the need for sweat or toil. 
Allwit rejoices that the knight 
"hath took that labour all out of 
my hands" (I.ii.51). He has all the 
pleasures of the world without 
getting his hands dirty: "like a 
happy man/ I pay for none at all, 
yet fools think's mine;/ I have the 
name, and in his gold I shine" 
(I.ii.38-40). All wit basks in the re¬ 
flected glory of Sir Walter's status 


as a knight, as a rich man and as a 
figure of carnival festivity. He has 
replaced the appetites of the body 
and its material needs and desires 
with a materiality that requires no 
physical expenditure and the final 
refrain of this speech where he 
sings "La dildo, dildo la dildo, la dildo 
dildo de dildo " (I.ii.56) reinforces the 
separation between creative fes¬ 
tivity and displaced desire. The 
use of the sexual stand in breaks 
the reciprocal link between man 
and matter and replaces it with a 
form of agent, representative or 
intermediary. In the same way the 
material nature of the 
carnivalesque is fractured and re¬ 
placed with a material sign or 
symbol, material goods. 

However, while labour 
might be economically and sex¬ 
ually potent (more than enough is 
needed to sustain a family), in 
some cases sexual potency ex¬ 
ceeds economic sufficiency. Ac¬ 
cording to Arthur Marotti, 
Touchwood Senior, "the comic av¬ 
atar of Eros...most vividly sym¬ 
bolises the power of fertility pre¬ 
sent in Middleton's dramatic 
world. "1131 This invocation of fes- 
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tive procreation is undermined 
though when we meet Touch- 
wood who is bemoaning his ex¬ 
cessive fertility which threatens to 
prove both his economic and 
physical ruin: 

Life every year a child and 
sometimes two, 

Besides drinkings abroad, that's never 
reckoned 

This gear will not hold out. (II.i.15- 
17) 

Not only does his fertility 
cause the downfall of his family 
unit and the "wenches" he has im¬ 
pregnated but it also becomes an 
anti-comic threat in that it threat¬ 
ens to damage his "gear" and to 
delay the harvest, the symbol of 
rural festivity. 

I have such a fatal finger in 
such business 

I must forth with't, chiefly for coun¬ 
try wenches 

For every harvest I shall hinder hay¬ 
making 

enter a wench with child 

I had no less than seven lay in last 

Progress 

Within three weeks of one another's 
time. (II.i.59-63) 


In this play the sexual ex¬ 
cesses of carnival activity and the 
resulting progeny are not sources 
of festive celebration but of eco¬ 
nomic transaction. Touchwood 
sees the illegitimate child he has 
fathered as "a half a yard of flesh" 
and, relieved to be rid of it with 
just a small financial outlay, he 
remarks "and would I were rid of 
all the wares in the shop so" 
(II.i.99). The bawdy double mean¬ 
ing of wares and female genitalia 
links the child to a chain, not of 
consumption and production, 
cause and effect, but of commodi¬ 
ty exchange. 

However his fertility does 
have a marketable value and he 
offers to sell his "magic water" to 
the barren but wealthy Kixes. The 
economic transfer of the symbol of 
fertility is made possible by the 
dilemma of the heirless gentry 
whose sterility is not felt simply as 
lack of children but will result in 
their loss of property and goods to 
their surviving next of kin Sir 
Walter Whorehound. Lady Kix 
castigates her impotent husband 
(who is not given to standing): 
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'tis our dry barrenness puffs up 
Sir Walter; 

None gets by your not getting but that 
knight; 

He’s made by th’ means, and fats his for¬ 
tunes shortly 

In a great dowry with a goldsmith's 
daughter. (Il.i.51-154) 

Here it is fortunes that get fat 
not the body of Lady Kix. Money 
becomes both a procreative force 
in itself and the means to buy fer¬ 
tility, as Oliver Kix says -"I'd give 
a thousand pounds to purchase 
fruitfulness" (II.i.139) - although 
he makes an astute bargain that 
costs him only half this. The comic 
cycle of regeneration and renewal 
is removed to the level of the ab¬ 
stract cycle of monetary exchange 
when a symbolic token of poten¬ 
cy, a vial of almond milk, is ex¬ 
changed for five instalments of a 
hundred pounds. Oliver Kix does 
not begrudge the outlay because, 
as he argues, "Put case his water 
stands me in some five hundred a 
pint,/ Twill fetch a thousand and a 
kersten soul" (II.ii.185-187). 
Touchwood exchanges his "magic 
water" for money. In an act of 
substitution he replaces barren 
dryness with his fertile fluidity. 


Jean-Christophe Agnew 
suggests that in the Jacobean and 
Elizabethan attitude to commodi¬ 
ty exchange there was a distinc¬ 
tion between the exchange of solid 
and tangible commodity which, 
he remarks, was termed "dry ex¬ 
change," and the abstract fluidity 
of financial transactions based on 
the disembodied form of money 
which was seen in terms of liquid¬ 
ity. H41 Kix hopes that his specu¬ 
lation will "bring him one hun¬ 
dred pounds profit." The procrea¬ 
tive power of semen becomes dis¬ 
embodied in the cycle of exchange 
where it is transformed into an 
abstract and liquid form which 
like the fluid nature of money will 
keep on growing (Oliver envisions 
his wife in a few years "Circled by 
children," II.iii.90). Agnew points 
out that it was only 

within the expanded com¬ 
merce of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries that ecclesiastical 
authors began to embrace a defini¬ 
tion of interest as the opportunity 
or displacement cost of sums 
available not just for settlement 
but for in vestment...Money now 
appeared to be a source of pro- 
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ductive possibilities... the desire 
for liquidity thereby came to mean 
something more than the thirst for 
solvency; it suggested a simulta¬ 
neous readiness to transact., a 
moment frozen in the money form 
itself... liquidity thus translated 
and condensed ...the market pro¬ 
cess into a permanent speculative 
posture or attitude that subjected 
the world to a reflexive calculus of 
returns on capital. [151 

The selling of carnival re¬ 
moves it from the lower body on¬ 
to a more abstract level of ex¬ 
change. Exchange of goods or dry 
exchange requires the material 
presence of both objects whereas 
money exchange allows for the 
absence of commodity- money 
stands in for the goods just as 
Touchwood's magic water stands 
in for Touchwood, who in turn 
stands in for Kix. 

In The Devil is an 
Ass Fitzdottrel, a would- be gen¬ 
tleman, wishes, like Allwit, to re¬ 
move himself from the cycle of 
work and leave himself free to en¬ 
joy his materialistic lifestyle. The 
projector Meercraft is keen to 


show the creative potential of fi¬ 
nancial investment in his schemes: 

Sir, Money's a whore, a bawd, a 
drudge 

Fit to run out on errands; let her go. 

Via Pecunia! when she's run and gone, 
And fled and dead, then will I fetch her 
again, 

With aqua vitae, out of an old hogshead! 
While there are lees of wine or dregs of 
beer, 

I'll never want her. Coin her out of cob¬ 
webs, 

Dust, but I’ll have her! Raise wool upon 
egg -shells, 

Sir, and make grass grow out o’ marrow 
bones 

To make her come. (II.i.1-9) 

In the first part of this speech 
money is described as a whore 
and a drudge. Rather than being 
creative it is described as a bid¬ 
dable servant. It is Meercraft who 
has the creative power. He is able 
to harness the servile qualities of 
money and make it work for him, 
and thus for his employer. Money 
is also shown here to be an inher¬ 
ent property of base matter. By 
inserting his own creative labour 
or wit onto matter, he is able to 
transform it back into a liquid and 
labile form again. It is his manly 
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labour, his economic potency, 
which can make money "come." 

Meercraft's schemes are to 
coin money out of transforming 
worthless material objects, the re¬ 
fuse of the world - dog skins, wa¬ 
terlogged land, cobwebs and rai¬ 
sins - into saleable and valuable 
commodities. He is redeeming 
matter and transforming it from 
dross into something good. 
Meercraft is keen to assure 
Fitzdotterel, however, that this 
isn't magic but investment in 
work. His project to transform 
dog skins into vendable commodi¬ 
ties notes the effort involved: the 
dressing and medicining of the 
leather leads to "a height of im¬ 
proved ware" (II.1.71-2). In the 
"bottle ale scheme" Meercraft de¬ 
scribes the seven years of hard la¬ 
bour put in along with "my water, 
my malt and my furnaces...the 
earth of my bottles which I dig, / 
Turn up and steep, and work, and 
neal myself, / to a degree of porce¬ 
lain" (II.ii.85-90). 

While Meercraft is keen to 
persuade Fitzdottrel that his la¬ 
bour will save the lazy citizen 
from working himself, he also 


convinces him that his schemes 
will be profitable because they are 
labour saving. Fitzdottrel is easily 
gulled and tells his wife: 

This man defies the devil and all 
his works! 

He does't by his Engine, and devices, 
he! 

He has his winged ploughs that go 
with sails, 

Will plough you forty acres at once! 
And mills 

Will spout you water ten miles off! 

(II.1.357-361) 

Here Meercraft has drawn 
on the belief that man could find 
ingenious ways to work on nature 
and to yield the most profit from 
the least output. According to 
Kurtz Heinzelmann, the seven¬ 
teenth century political economist 
Sir William Petty used the term 
"art" to describe such labour: 

If by simple labour I could 
dig and prepare for seed a hun¬ 
dred acres in a thousand days; 
suppose I spend a hundred days 
in studying a more compendious 
way, and in contriving tools for 
the same purpose; but in all that 
hundred days dig nothing, but in 
the remaining nine hundred days 
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I dig two hundred acres of 
ground; then I say that the said art 
which cost but an hundred days' 
invention is worth one man's la¬ 
bour for ever; because the new art 
and the one man performed as 
much as two men could have 
done without it. 1161 

However whether Meercraft 
describes a scheme to make mon¬ 
ey out of his own labour or 
whether he suggests a project for 
the saving of labour is truly im¬ 
material as neither object or la¬ 
bour really exist in the corporeal 
world. It is not matter which 
Meercraft promises to transform 
into commodity, nor even a viable 
scheme of ingenious industry for 
someone else to profit from: it is 
instead the money of investors 
that Meercraft really turns into 
profit. 

Marx's equation which dif¬ 
ferentiates between commodity 
exchange and capitalist produc¬ 
tion is useful here. In commodity 
exchange, he writes, commodity - 
C is exchanged for money -M 
which is then used to buy Com¬ 
modity again, written C-M-C. 
However in a capitalist society. 


Marx argues, it is not commodity 
that circulates but money. Money 
is used to buy commodity C 
which is then sold on to make M 
thus M-C- M-. According to Shell: 

The circulatory system of 
capitalist production bestows a 
new significance on money replac¬ 
ing the direct exchange of com¬ 
modities- money is no longer an 
exchange equivalent but possesses 
the power of transformation in 
itself. In this progression from M- 
M matter is created 'money which 
begets money'- we are no longer 
in the self enclosed world of New¬ 
tonian physics but further back in 
the magical transformation of al¬ 
chemical elements. [171 

In Meercraft's cycle of ex¬ 
change the commodity is absent 
from the equation: the drown'd 
lands, the raisins, the dogskins are 
never physically present, they ex¬ 
ist only in the projection of 
Meercraft's imagination into lan¬ 
guage. Money is invested by the 
citizen on the basis of belief in 
Meercraft's word, invested in the 
hope of a significant return or 
profit. It is Meercraft's wit and his 
command of the imagination of 
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the aspirations of citizens for end¬ 
less transformation that enables 
him to profit from the credulous 
Fitzdottrel. 

Pierre Bourdieu argues for a 
particular kind of social context 
which he calls field, game or mar¬ 
ket: 

A field or market may be 
seen a structured space of posi¬ 
tions in which the positions and 
their inter-relations are deter¬ 
mined by the distribution of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of resources or capi¬ 
tal. 1181 

This may not only be eco¬ 
nomic capital, he argues, but cul¬ 
tural capital, the possession of 
skills and knowledge and symbol¬ 
ic capital, the possession of hon¬ 
our, reputation and prestige. One 
type of capital can be converted to 
another for example skills into 
paid work and thus economic cap¬ 
ital. The field or market is there¬ 
fore a "site of struggle in which 
individuals seek to maintain or 
alter the distribution of the forms 
of capital specific to it." [191 The 
tricksters of Jacobean comedy 
achieve symbolic capital by a 
number of ritual transformations. 


By working on the desire for sym¬ 
bolic capital of others they are able 
to raise their own status. 

Symbolic power is an invisi¬ 
ble power. The exercise of power 
through symbolic exchange al¬ 
ways rests on the foundation of 
shared belief, in such a way that 
even those who benefit least from 
it participate to some extent in 
their own subjection. f20l 

Here in Meercraft's "tooth¬ 
pick scheme" the selling of the 
commodity is to be achieved by 
the printing of a book authorising 
the use of the product and educat¬ 
ing the reader; an early form of 
advertising. Here Meercraft is en¬ 
forcing the primacy of the word in 
the process of transaction. This is 
doubly emphasised when the 
reader/audience realises that there 
is no scheme. Meercraft's lan¬ 
guage does not have a material 
referent, it is an abstract symbolic 
system of signification which re¬ 
lies on the faith or credulity of the 
audience and the gullible citizen. 
It is not Meercraft's manipulation 
of the material world that makes 
him such an efficient trickster but 
his control of symbolic capital, his 
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mastery of language which em¬ 
bodies other forms of symbolic 
capital such as religious discourse 
alchemical jargon and economic 
enterprise . As Robert Pelton 
points out, "The trickster's ability 
is verbal, words are what he jug¬ 
gles best." [211 

Meercraft exercises his pow¬ 
er through symbolic exchange 
drawing on the shared foundation 
of belief to those willing to partic¬ 
ipate in their own subjection. It is 
this faith or credulity that allows 
him to be successful in his coining 
of money. By manipulating the 
language of signs he is able to con¬ 
jure up an absent material world 
which is represented by maps and 
charts and diagrams of the 
schemes. He is able to work on the 
imagination of characters like 
Fitzdottrel because he taps into 
the wish fulfilment desires of the 
citizens. The citizens imagine an 
ideal golden age without the need 
for labour. The creative potential 
promised by tricksters such as 
Meercraft is the alchemical trans¬ 
formation of base matter to gold. 
By offering to insert their labour, 
either physical, or ingenious they 


appeal to the citizens' Golden age 
desire of getting something for 
nothing. However many of the 
victims of such tricksters get noth¬ 
ing for something. Meercraft's 
transformation is not material. As 
Charles Nicholl says of Jonson's 
tricksters in The Alchemist, it is 

the alchemy of swindle 
transmuting the stuff of gullibility 
into the gold of profit, turning not 
lead but fools to gold. Face is the 
prospector, the miner unearthing 
rich ores of credulity, the prima 
material of their transfor¬ 
mation. [221 

Earlier I said that art was 
seen as a form of ingenious la¬ 
bour. Art or artifice is also used to 
describe cunning and trickery. 
The craftsman transforms matter 
into valuable commodity, to be 
sold for gold. The crafty man in 
these plays uses the language of 
the imagination to create a golden 
world; he is, like Sidney's poet, a 
creator. However unlike the poet 
the trickster has no positive trans¬ 
formative function; his art is Meer 
Craft. 
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Abstract 

The place and role of kangars in the history is systemizing investigated ac¬ 
cording to the ancient sources in the article. Kangars were the aborigen inhabit¬ 
ants in the territory of Nakhchivan Autonomous Republic from the middle of the 
III millennium B.C.. But in many investigations kangars were showed in the IX 
century B.C. and the III century of our era in these territories. Kangar Turks 
whom the Azerbaijanian and Turkish scientists were investigated without 
refering to ancient chronicles are protoazerbaijanians. In this investigation by the 
scientific facts it is proved that the tribes of Kanq, Kanqyuy, Kanqur whose traces 
lived in the toponimic system of ancient Nakhchivan and general turkish area are 
kangars. The investigation of the sources connected with kangars were taken main 
actual problem. For this the author has recourse to “Oghuznama", Chine sources, 
"Avesta" and Sumerian written monuments. Result it is affirmed by scientific 
facts that the compenent which formed the "kanq" rooty place names in 
Nakhchivan toponimic system is a prototurk - Azerbaijan tribe name. The new 
investigation of "Oghuznama" by us proves that kangars are not a oghuz tribe, 
but also is a Azerbaijan tribe. With the historical facts it is affirmed that they were 
on the history stage in the IV millennium B.C. and in the III millennium B.C. 
they were spread out in Nakhchivan territories. 
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merian. 


Nakhchivan one of the insepa¬ 
rable part of Azerbaijan is one of 
the most ancient civilization centres 
of the world and it is riched the 
world history study with new sci¬ 
entific facts with its material- 
cultural examples. In the I century 
jew I.Flavi named Nakhchivan "the 
cradle of the mankind generation 
and the first civilization" in his in¬ 
formation. According to his 
thoughts prophet Noah's ship was 
landed in Nakhchivan (17, p.14). 
With its archaeological cultural ex¬ 
amples Nakhchivan Autonomous 
Republic affirms that it is one the 
first dwellings of primary man in 
the world and the same time it was 
the motherland of ancient Azerbai¬ 
jan tribes. The castle cities as the I 
and II Kultapa, Gilan, Oglanqala, 
Nahajir, Khoshkeshin, Gizil Vang, 
Abbasabad in the territory and 
kromlex graves in here are the his¬ 
torical facts which proves these 
truth (36, p. 17, 29, 37, 42, 60-61 and 
etc.). 

More than 10 years the ar¬ 
chaeological expeditions of Ameri¬ 


ca, France, Germany, England, Rus¬ 
sia and etc. states have an activity 
in Nakhchivan. The scientific facts 
which they got proves that the sed¬ 
entary life and city culture began to 
Nakhchivan in the VI millennium 
B.C. (33, p. 451-453). The same time 
many sources showed that the 
prototurks as as, turukki, kuti, 
lulubi, nakhar, shu, subar, koman, 
hurru, turdi and etc. were lived in 
these territories. We met these tribe 
names in Herodot's, Plutarx's, 
Strabon's, Kvint Krutiy-Ruf's and 
etc. information (48, I v., p. 192, 
238, 515; 26, II 30). Strabon had 
writing that these tribes were the 
civil people in the South Caucasia 
in the VI millenium B.C. and they 
have an alphabet and rich poetry 
(47, XI, p. 137-138, X IV, p. 500- 
572). The comperative investigation 
of Gamigaya, Nuvadi, Dugar write 
signs in the territory with Tabriz, 
Shamakhi, Gobustan, Pirallahi, 
Altay write signs proves that this 
culture came from the same root 
thousands of years before (42, p. 
113-122). K.Ptolomey deals with 
ancient history of Nakhchivan and 
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remembered this name as 
"Naksuana" (23, p. 252, 254). 

Kangar tribes is one of the 
tribes which were inhabeted in 
Nakhchivan territories in the mid¬ 
dle of the III millenium B.C. These 
tribes were explained as Kanq 
tribes of oghuz turks, but never in¬ 
vestigated as a various turk tribe. 
These tribes were widely spread 
out in Maku and Iravan khanate 
areas the ancient regions of 
Nakhchivan and had taken part the 
ethnogeny of the people. And the 
territories and history of kangar 
tribes how was investigated by his¬ 
torians? 

R.Ozdak divides oghuz tirbes 
in two branch "Uch okhlar" (Three 
arrows), "Boz okhlar" (Grey ar¬ 
rows). Gayi, Bay at, Alkaravli, 
Karaavul, Yazir, Doyer, Dodurga, 
Yaparli, Avshar, Karkin, Baydilli, 
Kizik tribes are entered in Boz 
okhlar branch, Bayandir, Bechana, 
Chavuldur, Chabni, Salur, Eymur, 
Alayuntli, Uragir, Yigdir, Bugduz, 
Yiva, Kinig tribes are entered in 
Uch okhlar branch. In here it is 
concidered that Kinig tribes are 
kangars but there is no any other 


information about their history (41, 

p. 1). 

In other sources Kayi, Bayat, 
Alkaevli, Karaevli, Yazir, Dogar, 
Dodurga, Yaparli, Afshar, Kizir, 
Baydilli, Garkhin tribes were en¬ 
tered into "Boz okh" branch and 
Bayandir, Pechene, Chavuldur, 
Chepni, Salur, Eymur, Alayuntlu, 
Yuregir, igdir, Bugduz, iva, Kinik 
were entered into "Uch okh" 
branch and so they became 24 
tribes (51). 

In here Kiniks are also 
concidered kangar tribes but there 
is no any other information about 
the history and territories of these 
tribes. 

Superficial thoughts are exist 
in Azerbaijan Soviet Encyclopaedia 
published during soviet period. In 
here it is showed that kangars came 
to our territories with pechenegs in 
the beginning of our era and they 
were inhabited in Nakhchivan terri¬ 
tories in the V century of our era (2, 
p. 352). M.Valiyev without any 
sources have writting that ancient 
turk tribes came to Azerbaijan in 
826-836 years for to destroyed the 
rebellion rising against Arabs. 
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He shows javanshirli, kayi, 
kangar, khalaj, turkman, jagatay 
and etc. tribes among the turks 
came from the banks of Amudarya 
river. In here kangars with the 
names of "kanqli", "khanga" are 
considered the inheritor of 
pechenegs (35, p. 41). K.Smirnov 
showes that kangar tribes came to 
Nakhchivan in the XI century. He 
has been writing that they had in¬ 
habited in Garabag and 
Nakhchivan about one thousand 
years ago and their coming aim 
these lands was to help arabs to in¬ 
vade Transcaucasia (45, p. 10-18, 
36). This thought also has not a 
completely scientific basis. 

Chine sources belong to the II 
century B.C. have an important im¬ 
portance by the scientific aspect. In 
here in the North-West of Usun 
tribes is dealt with Kanqyuy 
(Kangar) state and it was empha¬ 
size that these tribes had come here 
from the North-West of Kharazm. 
In those sources it is spoken about 
the archaeological findings belong 
to paleolith period in the island of 
little Kangar in the South-Eastern 
Asia and it was showed that those 
findings belong to the tribes who 


lived those lands (48, p. 87; 50, p. 
445). The expression of "the culture 
of archaeological examples of 
paleolith period" belong to the VII 
millennium B.C. In this case Kangar 
turks may be the inheritor of the 
prototurks who formed this culture 
(-F.R.). I. Aliyev who connects the 
first development period of ancient 
Azerbaijan culture with prototurks 
shows the tribes as subartu, lulu, 
guti, turuk, kuman, kangar, az, 
zangi, kassi, sak and etc. who were 
the aborigen inhabitans in these ter¬ 
ritories and concerning them to III-I 
centuries B.C. (1, p. 86). In academi¬ 
cian I.Habibbayli's writings 
kangars have showed together with 
bulgag, khazar, oghuz and etc. 
prototurks in Azerbaijan territories 
in the IX century B.C. The author 
notes that they were local tribes to¬ 
gether with kangars in Manna, 
Midia, Atropaten states (25, p. 32- 
38). 

We must note that 
G.Geybullayev's investigations 
have a special importance connect¬ 
ed with these problems. He has 
widely investigated the traveler's 
and investigators' works connected 
with kangars as Strabon, 
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K.Bagryanarodni, G.Moraving, Ibn 
Khordadbeh, S. Klyashtorni, L. 
Meliksetbekov, S.Alyarov, S. 
Yeremyan. According to the Geor¬ 
gia, Armenia, Syria, arab sources 
the author proves by scientific facts 
that kangars were spread out in the 
lands of Alban, Aral lake, Sirdarya, 
all Azerbaijan the same in 
Nakhchivan. In here it is showed 
that the tribes written as "kanqli", 
"kanqay", "kangar" and etc. are 
kangars and they had a state 
named Kanqyuy in the II century 
B.C. and in the V century the have 
inhabited in Caucasian as a branch 
of pechenegs (30, p. 102-103). Ac¬ 
cording to the V century sources 
G.Geybullayev notes that "Kangar 
land" was exist in Qazakh region 
and kangars unity with pechenegs 
is specially emphasized. He notes 
that pecheneg and kangars came to 
territories between Iravan khanate 
and Georgia in the III-II centuries 
B.C. According to N.Q.Adons in¬ 
formation and ancient sources 
G.Geybullayev concerning the 
Kangar land on the border of Azer¬ 
baijan and Iberiya, Kangar names 
in Ararat valley to the V century 
(27, p. 24-29; 29, p. 97, 111-112). In 


his other book he deals with 
Garabag branch of kangars. He 
writes that Garabaglar village in 
Nakhchivan was formed from this 
name. The author writes that from 
the beginning of our era kangars 
were inhabited in Qazakh-Agstafa, 
between the border of Iberiya and 
ancient Azerbaijan and in 
Nakhchivan (28, p. 98-100; 31, p. 30- 
31). If we pay attention to these 
thoughts, in here the histories re¬ 
futes each other and it shows that 
the information is not complete. 

We meet information about 
kangars in T.Ahmadov's works. He 
takes kangar tribes equal with 
kanqli ethnonim as in sources. Ac¬ 
cording to Ch. Valikhanov's and 
N.Zeydlits's information he notes 
that they lived in our territories in 
the III century B.C. 

In here the author shows that 
in the VII century some of kangar 
tribes interfere to pecheneg and 
khazars, the other part of them in¬ 
terfere to Mongols in the XII centu¬ 
ry, today ottomans lived in Middle 
Asia and Mongolia named as 
"Khangar" (11, p. 158). 

In some sources kangars are 
considered gizilbash tribes (13, p. 
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12). The same thoughts is repeated 
in K.Sh.Shaniyazov's works. In 
here the author deals with the unity 
of kangar and pecheneg and shows 
that the tribes of gipchag, isti, 
jalayir, uchokti, srgali, chankli are 
named as "Kangli". The author 
shows that their raid to west began 
the early period of our era, in I-IV 
centuries of our era they have in¬ 
habited in Kangar mountains of 
Caucasia (47, p. 39-40, 131). 

Turkish author Zeki Togan 
shows Kangar tribes among the 
other turk tribes as Bulgars, Huns, 
Barsils, Khazars who moved to the 
South Caucasia and notes that this 
historical process was happened at 
the beginning of our era. Zeki 
Togan according to Syrian author 
abas Katina's information shows 
that Bulgar tribes inhabited in the 
territories of Kars in 120th year B.C. 
(48, p. 98). In "Azerbaijan history" 
book which was published in 
2007th year is written that there is 
a "Qavarn Kangarach" place name 
in Azerbaijan connected with 
Kangar tribes, there are much value 
information about Kangars and 
their territories, but there is not a 
exact date (3, p. 175-176). 


We meet some new facts in A. 
Mammadov's "Kangars" book. In 
here it is showed that pechenegs 
established a state in the middle 
running of Sirdarya river in the 
middle of the I millennium B.C. 
This state lived till the IV century of 
our era and it has take its name 
from the ancient Kang castle which 
situated on the precipice bank of 
the river. The author called 
Sirdarya river as "Kangar" accord¬ 
ing to the arab authors belong to IX 
century and explains the word of 
"Kanq" as "a precipice and high 
bank of the river", "precipice rock". 

He explains Kanq castle name 
according to "Avesta" a written 
monument belong to the VII centu¬ 
ry B.C. as Kanqha, an India epos 
"Mahabharata" belong to the IV 
century B.C. Kanqi, in Persian 
sources belong to the VI-X centuries 
as Kanqdez (the word dez means 
"castle"). A. Mammadov has writ¬ 
ten that this word repeated in 
Orkhon-Yenisey Turkish runic 
written monuments as Kanq, in 
Chine sources Kanqyuy. And he 
adopts the ancient turks who lived 
in Kanq state the latest centuries 
B.C. as "kangar" ethnonim. He 
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writes that Kanq state was estab¬ 
lished by basien-pechenegs, the 
tribes who lived edge of the border 
of this state is called "kangar" (33, 
p. 5-7). By the way we must note 
that today persian and 
azerbaijanian people who lived in 
South Azerbaijan say that in arabi- 
an sources "Persian bay" is called 
as "Basra-Kangar bay". The 
azerbaijanian people who live in 
the territories of Tabriz, Urmiya, 
Turkanbur say that this bay is 
"Kangar bay" (personal observa- 
tion-F.R.). 

We meet interesting infor¬ 
mation in A.S.Amanjolov's investi¬ 
gations. The author adopts the 
word "kengeres" as a tribe name 
used in Gultegin written monu¬ 
ments. And notes that "kengeres" 
toponim is belong to kangars. He 
writes that there was a kangar tribe 
name is arab sources belong to IX 
century. He adopts "kenger, 
kengir" root as tribe name, -es 
component as the archaic affix of 
the nominative case. He writes that 
the words Kangar river in the fol¬ 
lowing running of the Sirdarya, 
Kengir river in the territory of 
modern Qazakhstan state. 


Sarikengir, Karakengir, Jazdikengir 
in Ulutau mountains came from 
kangar tribe name (5, p. 41). 

If we compare all the authors' 
information we see that result of all 
investigations kangar tribes 
showed in the composition of 
Pecheneg, Mongol, Hun, Khazar, 
Bulgar, Barsil, Gizilbash and etc. 
tribes and these information are in¬ 
consistent and it is not affirmed 
completely. There is no exact 
thought about from where their his¬ 
torical migration began and 
thoughts consist of general infor¬ 
mation. In here history of kangars 
changes between the II century B.C. 
and the V century of our era and 
there is no full information about 
their territories. 

And in the origin truth who is 
kangars, how they exist in 
"Oguznama" ? No doubts 
F.Rashidaddin's work 

"Oguznama" is the most reliable 
and main sources on this topic. 
During our comparisons on this 
epos some problems have seen 
clearly. 

After Oghuz came to domi¬ 
nance he fought with his uncles and 
relatives, overcome them and 
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wants to build a tent for to make a 
festival. He called the tribe who 
had come for to help him as "uy- 
gur" so "then coming". The other 
tribe who helped him for to defeat 
enemy, to take possession of ene¬ 
my's trouphies and make a cart 
(waggon) Oghuz called as Kanqli 
so "carters" (14, p.12-13). If we pay 
attention to these expressions taken 
from "Oghuznama" both tribes 
Uygur and Kanqli turks are repre¬ 
sented as "the tribes who came for 
help him". Result we see that 
kangar tribes are other kins and the 
first carters who join to Oghuz and 
helped him during the battle. This 
historical information proves that 
kangars were exist on history stage 
before oghuzs and then they join to 
Oghuz tribe unity (F.R.). In here we 
must note a problem specially, for 
the first time "Oghuznama" was 
translated from Persian by 
L.A.Khetagurova, it was learnt as 
ethnic epos by following scientists 
as V.V.Radlov, V.V.Bartold, 
P.Pelyo, V.Bangdan and etc. In the¬ 
se investigations we meet many 
thoughts and facts refuting one an¬ 
other (Look at in detail: 6, t. II, I p. 


p. 63; 7, t. V, p. 473-486; 39, p. 21-28; 
40,1.1, b. I, p. 140-143). 

If all these facts prove that 
kangars are not oghuz tribes, and 
where is the motherland of these 
turks and which tribe they come 
from? 

In B.A.Litvinski's and 
S.G.Klyashtornu's investigations it 
is showed that Kangar turks had 
their Kanqyuy state in the II centu¬ 
ry B.C. The authors shows that the¬ 
se tribes inhabited around the terri¬ 
tories of Baykal lake, Amudarya 
and Sirdarya rivers. S.G. 
Klyashtorni pay attention to the 
problem by ethimological explana¬ 
tion aspect and explains the word 
"kanqli" as "the people who lived 
on the bank of the river". And he 
shows some toponimic names 
Kanqkha, Kanq, Kanqu, Tarban- 
Kanqar for examples (24, p. 
150,166, 169-171; 33, p. 46, 55, 134- 
146). 

This ethymological explana¬ 
tion carries superficial characters. 
Because in ancient Turkish lan¬ 
guages water/river names usually 
used as -"bu, bia" (27, p. 78). 
Nowdays we can see its archaic 
tracks in areal turk languages in the 
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words of "bulud" (cloud), "bulag" 
(spring), "bulama" (milk). But in 
written chronicles Kangar tribe 
name used as "kangar", "kanqli", 
"kanqay", "kanqyu", "kinqir" and 
in these words we cannot see "bu, 
bia, biu" components. In this meth¬ 
od of writing the word "kanq" con¬ 
sists of two components "kan" and 
"nq". In ancient turks "kan" means 
"khagan", "leader", "prince" and 
show a title. Tribe names were 
forming from God names according 
to the belief circle of ancient turks (- 
F.R.). 

We see new scientific thought 
in B.Chidendambaev's investiga¬ 
tions. In here kangars shows in the 
composition of sakha (10, p. 44-45). 
In our investigations we showed 
that Shu turks is equal with saks- 
sakhas who were exist in "Shu- 
Saka" epos. This version proves 
that Shu-Saka-Kangar tribes union 
was exist in the III millenium B.C. 
(43, p. 336). 

In Chine writing "Yuanshi" 
text Kanqli tribes used as 
"vanchzu" and was spoken that 
they are independent state and 
keraits are the ancestor of kangar 
tribes (21, s. 117; 47, p. 40). The 


sources and investigations shows 
that during the ancient period 
keraits together with nayman, 
uysun, kanqli, kipchag, argin, 
konurat, jalair were represented 
gazakh people and their language 
structure was appropriate with an¬ 
cient Turkish languages in the III-I 
centuries B.C. (4, p. 36; 16, p. 41-44; 
22, p. 39-47). The other sources af¬ 
firms this thought. We also meet 
"Kanqli" tribe name in ancient 
turk-Azerbaijan written monument 
"Avesta" (12 p. 141). This fact 
comes across the VII century B.C. 
These scientific and historical facts 
are not an encounter. They are the 
tracks of Azerbaijan people, the 
same Nakhchivan people's ancient 
history which stands far 
milleniums (-F.R.). 

F.Agasioglu who has a value 
thoughts about ancient writings 
notes that in Accad writings con¬ 
nected with Subar history in the IV- 
II milenniums B.C. Mesopotamia 
was called Kiengir-Kangar. The au¬ 
thor proves that Ki-en-gi word has 
the same mean with "Kangar". He 
notes that sumerians were called 
themselves as "kangar, kangar man 
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and the citizen of Kangar country" 
(8, p. 155). 

In their investigations Y.Oguz 
and B.Tunjay according to 
O.Suleymanov, A.Javad, Y.Yusifov 
and etc. write that neighbour peo¬ 
ple called Kangar tribes as 
"kangar", "kingir". By the way of 
many scientific facts they showed 
that about more than 60 Sumerian 
words used the same in our lan¬ 
guage (38, p. 122, 131-137). If we 
pay attention to these facts at that 
time we can say Kangar tribes were 
exist on history stage in the III 
milennium B.C. 

Let us note that kangars were 
showed as "Kanq" in 
"Oghuzname" and because of they 
make waggon they named so (14, p. 
13). 

Upstairs acdording to 
"Oghuzname" we note that both 
Uygur and Kanqli tribes were other 
tribes and their coming aim were to 
help Oghuz. No doubts this fact 
proves that Kanqli-Kangar tribes 
were on the history stage before 
Oghuz. They were not Oghuz. They 
join to Oghuz union after Oghuz 
tribes came to history stage (-F.R.). 
If Kangar tribes are the first wag¬ 


gon makers this fact proves that 
turk people has battle waggons be¬ 
fore Greece, Assur, Hett and etc. 
states. 

And what does the mean the 
word Kangar? In forming of 
prototurk names we see God names 
whom the ancient turks believed 
are present (41, p. 19). 

In the "Yasht" chapter of an¬ 
cient Azerbaijan people's "Avesta" 
written epos belong to the VII cen¬ 
tury B.C. we meet Kanqkha God 
and Vara castle names. This name 
comes from Tura tribe and means 
"Kanq shelter". Vara temple was a 
shelter with 7 gold walls. It was ex¬ 
ist as a toponim Kanqavar near 
Hamadan city - the capital of an¬ 
cient Midia state Ekbatan. The 
word "var" is one of the component 
of Kanq+var. And it is remembered 
in Herodot's writings (35, p. 619). 
The word "Kanqkha" consists of 
two component. The first compo¬ 
nent Kanq is a tribe name the other 
component "kha/ka"-"well-known" 
and Vara/bori means "wolf". All 
these words were formed from an¬ 
cient turkish words (10, p. 118; 44, 
p. 607). These words Kanqkha Vara 
is explained with ancient turkish 
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myth Wolf and means "Well- 
known wolf Kanq", but it is not go 
ago from the VII century B.C. 

In ancient sumerian epos 
"Bilgamish" we meet an interesting 
and special scientific importance 
information. In the epos Anu or An 
is the head sky God, Enlil weather 
God, Enki knowlidge God, Ninmah 
(Ninhursag) mother God. The same 
Nanna Sin is Moon God, Utu (Uti 
Shamash) is Sun God, Ejem Kueen 
is richs God (queen), Innana (Ish- 
tar) is love and abundance God. 
Ziggurta God name is lists but 
there is no any information about 
its mythical mean. 

Weather God Enlil was born 
by the unity of Gods Anu (sky) the 
first maker of the place and Ki (Kin, 
earth). After joinin of Enlil and his 
mother Ki the God Ninnuha - High 
God was born (20, p. 80-83). In here 
Kin or Kinq is earth God. We noted 
upstairs that ancient turks were 
taking their names from God 
names. For this we think that 
Kangar tribe names formed from 
Kinq God name and "ar" -"hero, 
ar" word was joined it the next pe¬ 
riod. Let us note that the tribe 
names and our ancient words were 


monosyllabic in their first forming. 
We meet this variant in our promi¬ 
nent scientist T.Hajiyev's investiga¬ 
tions connected with the structure 
of sumerian language and many 
scientists consider that sumerian 
language is a turk language (9, p. 
193). 

T.Hajiyev is comparative 
analysis Sumerian turk language. 
Notes that there 24 vowels and con¬ 
sonants and (6 vowels 18 conso¬ 
nants) in this language. By the way 
of comparative analysis Sumerian 
language with our language by sci¬ 
entific facts he proves that both the¬ 
se languages belong to the same 
root (15, p. 21-24). 

Ethnooykonims formed from 
Kangar tribe name in Nakhchivan 
territories prove the truthfullness of 
our thoughts. 

The words Kanagir, Kanager, 
Kaynarli are gathered from the ter¬ 
ritory. In here there are some pho¬ 
netic process as the substituted of 
voices as a~i, a~a, a~e. The ancient 
turkish word ar - "man, hero" and 
modern suffix -li added on the root 
(27, p. 82, 84) and result of these 
process this word means "heroes of 
Kanq God". In here the word 
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Kankan consists of two components 
Kanq God name and -an suffix and 
means "belong to Kanq God", 
Jangur name formed from with 
substituted of voices c~ch~k and 
ur- "to build" verb and means "The 
built of the Kanq God", Kanuras 
word formed from as - "sense", 
"intellect" and ur- "to build" verb 
(44, p. 306) and means " the built of 
the intelligent Kanq" 

All the lexical and phonetic 
comparisons, ethymological expla¬ 
nations belong to the milleniums 
B.C. give a chance to get following 
scientific results: 


Kangars were not the Kinig 
branch of oguzs, they were other 
prototurk tribes; 

At the end of the IV 
millenium B.C. Kangar tribes were 
on the history stage and they were 
inhabited on the up running of 
Dajla and Farat rivers; 

In the middle of the III 
millenium B.C. Kangar tribes began 
to spread towards the North, spe¬ 
cially Chine and Caucasia; 

Kangar tribes have formed 
from Sumerian God name accord¬ 
ing to the named method and tradi¬ 
tions of ancient turks. 
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Lyly's Midas, written in 1589 to celebrate the defeat of the Arma¬ 
da in the previous year, was first performed as part of the Queen's 
Christmas revels on Twelfth Night, 1590. HI Ostensibly, the play presents 
Philip of Spain as the foolish Midas and the ruler of Lesbos, who narrowly 
escapes an invasion attempt by the Phrygian king, as a flattering equiva¬ 
lent for Elizabeth; David Bevington argues that "Midas unambiguously 
praises England's queen as the archetypal opposite of Midas and Phil¬ 
ip." [2] In this paper, however, I would like to argue that the play's repre¬ 
sentation of Elizabeth as the ruler of Lesbos and its treatment of gold as 
the marker of imperial success reveal a sceptical view of England's claims 
to empire. I hope to show that the play far from offering a simplified vi¬ 
sion of the political scene post 1588, in fact offers a complex set of respons¬ 
es to Anglo-Hispanic relations, and particularly to those legitimating dis¬ 
courses used to advance the ideology of empire. 
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Lyly's source for Midas was 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and, like 
Ovid's account, the play is made 
up of two stories about Midas. 
The first deals with the familiar 
myth of the king's golden touch. 
The second details Midas's pun¬ 
ishment by Apollo for preferring 
the music of Pan. Here, the hap¬ 
less king is given ass's ears and his 
attempts to conceal this are 
thwarted when his barber, unable 
to keep the secret, whispers it into 
a hole in the ground. Reeds im¬ 
mediately spring up from the hole 
and carry the story to all who pass 
by. 131 

The myth of Midas has tradi¬ 
tionally been used as an allegory 
of a tyrannical ruler, who, without 
a proper system of government 
and advice, makes foolish deci¬ 
sions. Ill The Midas myth also be¬ 
longs to the group of stories char¬ 
acterized by their use of gold as 
the means of both reward and 
punishment. Ovid's account de¬ 
scribes how Midas chooses the 
golden touch as his reward from 
Bacchus for reuniting the god 
with his former tutor Silenus. The 


king is consequently faced with 
starvation and has to relinquish 
his reward. 

During the early modern peri¬ 
od ancient myths, like that of king 
Midas, began to take on a specifi¬ 
cally modern resonance as they 
were used to allegorise the Euro¬ 
pean quest for gold in the Ameri¬ 
cas. Lyly's play uses the myth to 
present a political allegory of Phil¬ 
ip of Spain, by giving Midas and 
his courtiers what was considered 
by a contemporary English audi¬ 
ence to be a specifically Spanish 
characteristic: the desire for gold. 
Midas asks his three counsellors, 
Eristus, Martius and Mellacrites, 
what he should ask for as his re¬ 
ward from Bacchus. Mellacrites, 
whose name suggests both sweet¬ 
ness and judgement, recommends 
the golden touch. [5] He argues 
that gold can bring Midas the suc¬ 
cess he needs in the fields of love 
and war: "is it not gold that 
maketh the chastest to yield to 
lust." [6] And more tellingly, "By 
gold may you shake the courts of 
other princes" (1.1.49-50). In Act II, 
scene i, the desire for gold is dis¬ 
cussed in terms evocative of the 
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gold mines of the Americas as the 
"utmost parts of the west, where 
all the guts of the earth are gold" 
(II.2.110-111). The play suggests 
that gold from the New World not 
only serves as the marker of Span¬ 
ish imperial success, but enables 
Philip to finance wars of conquest 
in Europe as well. A contempo¬ 
rary audience might well here 
have thought of Spain's involve¬ 
ment in the Netherlands, a war 
funded by wealth from the Amer¬ 
icas. Midas's speech in Act III, 
scene i, is central to the play's po¬ 
litical allegory, as he reflects on 
his career of imperial aggression 
and greed. The gold granted by 
Bacchus to Midas in the myth is 
presented in the play as a caution¬ 
ary tale about empire and how 
such benefits can backfire on an 
overreaching monarch. The 
speech catalogues a series of 
charges against Philip of Spain, 
which a contemporary audience 
would no doubt have recognised, 
if not with reference to specific 
incidents, then as a more general 
confirmation of their suspicions. 
When Midas considers where his 
ambitions have led him his re¬ 


mark "why did I covet so many 
crowns having myself but one 
head?" (15-16) would remind the 
audience of Philip's imperial am¬ 
bitions in Europe as well as the 
New World. At this time Philip 
controlled areas of the Americas, 
Africa and Asia, as well as ruling 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, 
Milan, the Netherlands and parts 
of France. IZ1 And Midas is also 
concerned with conquering those 
"petty islands near to Phrygia" 
(1.1.118), reminding the English 
audience of their lucky escape 
from invasion in 1588. 

In this speech Midas also 
acknowledges the defeat of his 
designs upon Lesbos: "Have not I 
made the sea to groan under the 
number of my ships, and have 
they not perished, that there was 
not two left to make a number" 
(III. 1.33-35). This clearly refers to 
the defeat of the Armada. Eng¬ 
land, like Lesbos, is an island 
"walled with huge waves" 
(III. 1.59-60), pointing to the provi¬ 
dential weather which blew the 
Armada off course. Martius's la¬ 
ment "I see all his expeditions for 
wars are laid in water" (IV.4.10-11) 
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draws attention to Philip's inter¬ 
national embarrassment over the 
collapse of his invasion plan and 
the absence of a back-up plan. The 
failure of his plan is complete 
when, in order to rid himself of 
the ass's ears, the oracle reveals 
that "Unless he shrink his stretch¬ 
ing hand from Lesbos / His ears at 
length shall reach to Delphos" 
(V.3.29-30). Midas concedes that 
the ruler of Lesbos is no "petty 
prince" but "a prince protected by 
the gods, by nature, by his own 
virtue, and his subjects' obedi¬ 
ence" (HI 1 .56-58) and is "through 
the world a wonder, for wisdom 
and temperance" (61-62). This de¬ 
scription is designed to flatter 
Elizabeth, as Bevington points out, 
as even Philip of Spain is forced to 
acknowledge her qualities as a 
ruler. Midas's daughter Sophronia 
provides another female equiva¬ 
lent for Elizabeth, displaying simi¬ 
lar virtues and offering another 
positive image of female in an in¬ 
fluential position, as she alone of¬ 
fers her father proper counsel. 

The ruler of Lesbos is never 
named, but is referred to simply 
as "he" or by the title of king or 


prince. These titles, however, 
could be used to refer to either a 
male or female sovereign, with 
Elizabeth herself making use of 
them. Indeed these appellations 
for the ruler of Lesbos may have 
confirmed the connection with 
Elizabeth as monarch of England, 
by her use of them in her famous 
Tilbury speech: "I know I have the 
body of a weak and feeble wom¬ 
an, but I have the heart and stom¬ 
ach of a King and a King of Eng¬ 
land too and think it foul scorn 
that Parma or Spain or any prince 
of Europe should dare to invade 
the borders of my realm." [81 Thus 
the image of a monarch defending 
their kingdom against invasion is 
one very much in tune with the 
Armada celebrations, when Eliza¬ 
beth deliberately draws upon her 
self-styled role, which combined 
both masculine and feminine 
qualities. [91 

Lyly's choice of Lesbos as an 
island equivalent for England, 
however, actually problematises 
Elizabeth's position as a female 
ruler. Firstly, Lesbos invites com¬ 
parison between Elizabeth and 
Sappho. This appears to compli- 
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merit Elizabeth, as Sappho was 
famous not only for her wisdom, 
but her rejection of eros. Hoewver, 
Lyly's use of Sappho as a strategy 
for flattery is ambiguous. In his 
earlier play Sapho and Phao, Lyly 
has Sapho outwit Venus by enter¬ 
ing, rather unusually, into an alli¬ 
ance with Cupid to become "on 
earth the goddess of affec¬ 
tion. "1101 This vision of Sappho 
certainly appears to run counter to 
her traditional image. Lyly, how¬ 
ever, like his contemporaries was 
aware that there were several 
dominant accounts of the histori¬ 
cal Sappho. Abraham Fleming, 
one of Lyly's sources, describes 
her as one whom Plato "numbreth 
among such as were wise lerned 
and skilful. "im He is also aware 
of other stories, which describe 
her as "a strong whore and an ar¬ 
rant strumpet." [121 Sappho then 
offers the terrifying image of fe¬ 
male sexual appetite. In Midas the 
implied analogy between Sappho 
and Elizabeth raises a double neg¬ 
ative, as Sappho underlines not 
only Elizabeth's own rejection of 
marriage and the consequent suc¬ 
cession crisis, but also the image 


of a female monarch governed by 
her emotions. Whilst the play ap¬ 
pears to reinforce those reassuring 
images of England ruled by a wise 
and inviolable queen, Lyly's Les¬ 
bos in fact suggests an England 
that is far from stable. 

The play as a political allegory, 
then, ostensibly presents the tri¬ 
umph of Lesbos over Phrygia in 
terms of England's defeat of the 
Armada. The struggle between 
Lesbos and Phrygia, however, of¬ 
fers a far more subtle exploration 
of English national identity than 
might first appear, particularly 
when considered in terms of 
the translatio imperii. 

Midas's kingdom of Phrygia is 
located in modern day Turkey, 
but it had particular cultural sig¬ 
nificance in Renaissance literature 
as the site of the ancient city of 
Troy. In various accounts of the 
founding of Troy, Troy is de¬ 
scribed as a Phrygian city. One 
story describes how Ilus was re¬ 
warded for his victory at the 
games in Phrygia with a dappled 
cow. The king advised Ilus to 
build a city wherever the cow first 
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lay down. Ilus did so and called 
the city Ilium after him¬ 
self. [131 David Bevington notes in 
the Arden edition of Troilus and 
Cressida that Phrygia was "used as 
a poetic equivalent for Troy in 
Roman and renaissance poet¬ 
ry." 1141 The prologue of the play 
also identifies Phrygia with Troy, 
as the Trojan soldier describes 
how the Greeks have "Put forth 
toward Phrygia, and their vow is 
made / To ransack Troy." [151 

The idea of translatio 
imperii became vital in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, as 
it helped justify English claims to 
empire, at a time when they were 
failing to keep up with their impe¬ 
rial rival Spain. Margo Hendricks 
emphasises the ideological im¬ 
portance of the claim when she 
remarks that "sixteenth century 
England had neither an indige¬ 
nous imperial history to draw up¬ 
on (as did for example, the French 
with Charlemagne or the Italians 
with the Romans) nor an existing 
hegemonic history (as Spain did 
with its control of its extensive 
territories outside its geographic 
boundaries to proclaim itself an 


empire. "1161 Hendricks goes on to 
argue that the Trojan myth of de¬ 
scent was part of England's at¬ 
tempt at "reinvention" as it at¬ 
tempted to create an identity wor¬ 
thy of its position on the world 
stage and of its opponents. [171 To 
strengthen the claims, London 
was often referred to as 
Troynovant, the new Troy, thus 
following in the footsteps of Bru¬ 
tus and Aeneas. 

The manipulation of 
the translatio myth is illustrated 
through the examination of one 
the Sieve portraits of Elizabeth, 
painted probably between 1579 
and 1590. [181 The painting pre¬ 
sents Elizabeth holding the sieve 
of Tuccia, the Vestal virgin. What 
is significant about this portrait is 
the sequence of ten miniatures on 
the column behind Elizabeth. The 
first is of an imperial crown and 
the rest outline the story of Dido 
and Aeneas. The importance of 
this story for Elizabeth, as direct 
descendant of Aeneas, is that they 
have both, in their own way, re¬ 
sisted succumbing to love. Aeneas 
and Elizabeth are then both free. 
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as Yates puts it, to wear "the im¬ 
perial crown of pure empire." H91 

In view of the significance of 
Lesbos and Phrygia for Elizabeth 
and England, I would argue that 
Lyly's Midas offers a critique of 
Elizabeth's mythos, not only as 
Virgin Queen, but also as succes¬ 
sor to the imperial crown. For ex¬ 
ample, both Aeneas and the ruler 
of Lesbos are reliant upon the in¬ 
tervention of the gods to save then 
from disaster. Aeneas is brought 
by Venus, his mother, to Carthage 
and she ensures that Dido will 
help prepare his men and ships 
for their subsequent journey to 
Rome. The prince of Lesbos is 
similarly reliant upon the gods' 
decision to restore Midas's ears 
only if he will give up his invasion 
plans for Lesbos. On the one hand, 
the ruler of Lesbos has all the at¬ 
tributes of kingship which Midas 
lacks, and represents the moral 
high ground of the play, yet on 
the other (s)he appears passive in 
defence of the island, remaining 
off stage. Midas, however, despite 
his humiliating punishment and 
lack of judgement is an extremely 
dynamic character and, like Tam- 


burlaine, offers an attractive and 
successful model for imperial ex¬ 
pansion. In spite of having to re¬ 
nounce his plans to conquer Les¬ 
bos and his claims in the west, his 
power in the final scene of the 
play is not significantly reduced 
and we are not left with a sense 
that he has been defeated. 

In his examination of the two 
rulers, Lyly returns to the same 
issues explored by Marlowe 
in Dido, Queen of Carthage, where 
Marlowe deliberately chooses to 
emphasise aspects of Aeneas's 
personality that are not particular¬ 
ly noble or heroic, in order to 
question England's claims to em¬ 
pire. UP! Marlowe, in his depic¬ 
tion of Aeneas, deliberately 
chooses to emphasise his selfish 
streak when describing how he 
leaves his wife and several sisters 
behind in Troy. This departure is 
recalled when he leaves Carthage. 
I would suggest that the myth of 
Aeneas as the noble Trojan hero 
and Elizabeth's ancestor as the 
foundation stone of imperial ide¬ 
ology is held up to scrutiny by 
both Marlowe and Lyly and is 
found wanting. In this way 
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both Midas and Dido appear to ar¬ 
ticulate frustration with Eliza¬ 
beth's cult of virginity and the 
Tudor myth of Troy, particularly 
as the queen began to get older. 

Midas, then, raises some very 
interesting ideas about 
the translatio imperii if Phrygia de¬ 
notes imperial Spain, whilst sim¬ 
ultaneously symbolising the Tro¬ 
jan origins of the English drive for 
power. The play thus presents the 
Spanish as offering a more imme¬ 
diate example of how to achieve 
imperial status, rather than rely¬ 
ing upon the myths of the past. In 
this way Phrygia acts as a two- 
way mirror for the audience: it 
presents a reflection of the English 
self, yet looking back at the audi¬ 
ence is the image of the Spanish 
Other. It is a site of liminality 
where the ancient myth of Troy, 
birthplace of England's ancestors, 
clashes with the modern, as 
Phrygia in Lyly's play comes to 
stand for imperial Spain, the ap¬ 
parently true heirs of empire. The 
kingdom of Phrygia in the play is 
a place of ungovernable appetites 
where gold and empire defy 
measurement. Its significance as a 


place of excess is underlined by 
the double meaning of its other 
name Troy, which is also a term 
for a system of weights and 
measures for precious metals and 
stones. [211 This added connection 
between Troy and excess suggests 
that the lust for gold and empire is 
shared equally by England and 
Spain. 

In the second half of this essay 
01 will suggest that the play places 
emphasis not upon the conflict 
between England and Spain, as 
the play's surface allegory sug¬ 
gests, but the influence of gold 
upon those conquistadors and 
privateers who go to the Americas 
in search of it. In this way the play 
offers a critique of gold and its 
corrupting influence, suggesting 
once again that the thirst for gold 
is a disease that affects Spanish 
and English alike. 

Midas's choice of the golden 
touch as his reward is just one of 
the ways in which the desire for 
gold and ultimately empire is fig¬ 
ured as an unnatural appetite. 
Gold is presented as both tantalis¬ 
ing and grotesque in the way that 
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it physically affects Midas. Celia, 
one of the ladies of the court, 
warns Eristus that had he been as 
successful in his wish for love as 
Midas had been with his for gold, 
it would now be as loathsome to 
him as "gold is to his eyes, and 
make thy heart pinch with melan¬ 
choly as his guts do with famine" 
(II. 1.5-7). Mellacrites reports that 
Midas's "meat turneth to massy 
gold in his mouth, and his wine 
slideth down his throat like liquid 
gold" (II.i.51-53). Midas is faced 
with starvation, as he cannot eat 
gold; he tells his counsellors, "My 
lords, I faint both for lack of food 
and want of grace. I will to the 
river, where if I be rid of this in¬ 
tolerable disease of gold, I will 
shake off that intemperate desire 
of government, and measure my 
territories, not by the greatness of 
my mind, but the right of my suc¬ 
cession." 1221 

Midas, whilst clearly alluding 
to Philip II, is in some ways more 
closely concerned with the story 
of another Spaniard, the conquis¬ 
tador Baldivia. Baldivia was cap¬ 
tured by the Indians of Chile and 
feasted by them and "the last ser¬ 


vice of all was a cuppe full of 
melted gold, which the Indians 
forced him to drinke, saying. Now 
glut thy selfe with gold, and so 
they killed him." [231 The story of 
this modern day Midas was 
brought back to England in 1587 
by George Clifford, the Earl of 
Cumberland. In 1586, Cumber¬ 
land had financed a ship to sail to 
the Americas. On the river Plate 
the crew met the Portuguese, 
Lopez Vaz, chronicler of conquis¬ 
tadors such as Lopez de Aguirre, 
who told them the story of 
Baldivia. The ship returned to 
England in September 1587 with 
the story and it was printed in 
Hakluyt's The Principal Naviga¬ 
tions, Voyages, Traffiques and Dis¬ 
coveries in 1589. [241 Lyly, with his 
connections at court, was most 
likely aware of the story. Theodor 
de Bry, the Flemish engraver, pub¬ 
lished a series of illustrations dur¬ 
ing the 1590s, one of which was 
entitled "The Spanish thirst for 
gold quenched" in which a Span¬ 
ish captive has molten gold 
poured down his throat. 
(See http://www.uh.edu/engines/ 
epi893.htm) [251 
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Baldivia's story not only gives 
the myth of Midas a modern reso¬ 
nance, it also points to another 
golden myth that was gaining 
currency during the 1580s, the 
myth of El Dorado. There are cer¬ 
tain points of comparison between 
the two myths that are suggestive. 
Both stories are concerned with a 
golden man. The myth of El Do¬ 
rado grew out of stories about the 
rituals of an Andean tribe, whose 
chief was anointed with gold dust 
- hence the name El Dorado, or 
golden man. The story tells how 
this Indian chief would then be 
taken to the centre of a sacred lake 
to make offerings of gold, which 
were then deposited in the lake. 
The legendary city of El Dorado 
belonged to this chief, so that as 
the myth developed El Dorado 
came to stand for the place rather 
than the person. [261 Similarly, 
Midas becomes a golden man and 
in Lyly's story, even his beard 
turns to gold. To cleanse himself 
of his golden touch, Midas is 
forced to bathe in the river 
Pactolus: "he no sooner bathed his 
limbs in the river but it turn'd into 
a golden stream, the sands to fine 


gold, and all to gold that was cast 
into the water" (IILiii.90-92). 

By 1589, when Lyly was writ¬ 
ing Midas, El Dorado would have 
been big news. English interest in 
the golden city centres around in¬ 
telligence recently gathered by Sir 
Walter Ralegh from Spanish 
sources. In 1586 several of 
Ralegh's ships captured a Spanish 
ship on its return from the Ameri¬ 
cas to Spain. The ship did not con¬ 
tain gold or treasure but Don Ped¬ 
ro de Sarmiento de Gamboa, a 
conquistador and governor of a 
Spanish colony in Patagonia. Sar¬ 
miento was brought to England in 
the hope that he could be ran¬ 
somed. Sarmiento was an expert 
on Inca culture and had been in¬ 
volved himself in the search for 
lake Paititi, the golden lake of El 
Dorado fame. When he reached 
England he was met and enter¬ 
tained by Ralegh. It is from his 
conversations with Sarmiento that 
Ralegh begins to establish a loca¬ 
tion for El Dorado in Guiana, 
where he would travel in 
1595. [271 
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Lyly probably knew Ralegh 
through his patron, the Earl of Ox¬ 
ford. During the period 1582-83 
Ralegh, at the request of Lord 
Burghley, Oxford's father-in-law 
helped restore Oxford to the 
queen's favour after a duel with 
Thomas Knyvet. f28l Lyly as Ox¬ 
ford's secretary would almost cer¬ 
tainly have been aware of Ralegh's 
involvement with Oxford. 

At this time Ralegh's interest in 
colonialism was well known; the 
year after his dealings with Ox¬ 
ford he was granted the patent for 
discovering and planting Ameri¬ 
ca. By 1587 Ralegh is encouraged 
to emulate the Spanish conquista¬ 
dors. In his "Epistle Dedicatory to 
Sir Walter Raleigh" prefacing his 
republication of Peter Mar¬ 
tyr's Decades of the newe world in 
1584, Hakluyt encourages Ralegh 
to model himself on the conquis¬ 
tador Ferdinand Cortes. 

Go on, I say, follow the path 
on which you have already set 
foot, seize 

Fortune's lucky jowl, spurn not 
the immortal fame which is here 
offered you, but let the doughty 


deeds of Ferdinand Cortes, the 
Castilian, the stout conqueror of 
New Spain, here beautifully de¬ 
scribed, resound ever in your 
ears [291 

The parallels between the story 
of Midas and Baldivia are used 
not only to highlight Spanish cru¬ 
elty, but also serve as a warning to 
those adventurers such as Ralegh 
that, in using the Spanish conquis¬ 
tadors as role models, they reveal 
that their motivations are in fact 
identical. In this way the differ¬ 
ences between the English self and 
the Spanish Other begin to evapo¬ 
rate. 

In Midas Lyly continues his cri¬ 
tique of English imperialism 
through his inclusion of references 
to Marlowe's conquering machine 
Tamburlaine. There are a number 
of reasons why Lyly may have 
chosen to allude to Tamburlaine. 
Michael Pincombe suggests that 
Lyly's return to the theatre in 1587 
was prompted by financial con¬ 
siderations. [301 This certainly 
may have been an added pressure 
for a successful play and allusions 
to Marlowe's smash hit, together 
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with a Tamburlaine-style protag¬ 
onist, may have been economical¬ 
ly motivated. A more convincing 
reading is that both Lyly 
in Midas and Marlowe 

in Tamburlaine are concerned with 
the themes of empire and national 
identity, particularly the way in 
which the boundaries of differ¬ 
ence can be blurred, with specific 
reference to the relationship be¬ 
tween English privateers and 
Spanish conquistadors. 

Tamburlaine is referred to fre¬ 
quently as "the scourge of the 
earth," a title which, Thomas 
Cartelli notes, Marlowe may well 
have taken from 

Hakluyt's Discourse of Western 
Planting, written in 1584, in which 
Hakluyt describes imperial Spain 
as "the scourge of the 
worlde. "1311 Midas uses 

Tamburlainian imagery to de¬ 
scribe how he will wish for gold 
and thus be "monarch of the 
world, the darer of fortune" 
(1.2.124-125). This imagery is re¬ 
peated by Martius, who reveals 
that he "would wish to be mon¬ 
arch of the world, conquering 
kingdoms like villages, and being 


greatest on earth, be commander 
of the whole earth....wringing out 
of every country tribute" (1.1.30- 
34). Later, when Midas regrets his 
attempts to take over the world, 
he admits that "Conquests are 
great thefts" (III.1.83), to which 
Martius retorts, "fain would I see 
him that durst call a conqueror a 
thief" (III.l.85-86). These images 
are suggestive of the description 
of Tamburlaine by Meander, a 
Persian lord in the opening scene 
of the play, who labels him a 
"sturdy Scythian thief" who 
"commits incivil outrages, / Hop¬ 
ing./To reign in Asia, and with 

barbarous arms/To make himself 
the monarch of the East. "[321 

Lyly continues to allude to 
Tamburlaine as he figures Midas's 
drive for world domination as an 
unnatural appetite. In Act III, sce¬ 
ne I, Midas compares his pursuit 
of power with the appetites of the 
horses of King Diomedes, who 
were fed on human flesh. In this 
instance pamper suggests the fig¬ 
urative meaning of the verb, to 
feed luxuriously, as Midas has 
over-indulged or "fed" his appe¬ 
tite for conquest: "Thou hast 
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pamper'd up thyself with slaugh¬ 
ter, as Diomedes did his horse 
with blood, so insatiable thy thirst, 
so heavy thy sword" (III.1.20-22). 
His lines here deliberately echo 
Tamburlaine's famous line "Holla 
ye pamper'd jades of Asia!" which 
marks the opening of the scene in 
which Tamburlaine enters the 
stage in a chariot drawn by the 
kings of Trebizond and Soria 
(IV.iii.i). In the speech that fol¬ 
lows, Tamburlaine draws on the 
myth of Diomedes and his horses, 
which were eventually tamed by 
Hercules to describe his victory 
over the two hapless kings who 
now draw his chariot. Tambur¬ 
laine, although he identifies him¬ 
self with Hercules, also seeks to 
replicate the role of Diomedes, as 
he wants to make the tamed hors¬ 
es cruel again and resume their 
original appetite: 

The headstrong jades of Thrace 
Alcides tam'd. 

The King Aegeus fed with human 
flesh. 

And made so wanton that they knew 
their strengths 

Were not subdu'd with valour more 
divine 

Than you by this unconquer'd arm of 


mine. 

To make you fierce, and fit my appe¬ 
tite. 

You shall be fed with flesh as raw as 
blood. 

And drink in pails the strongest 
muscadel. (IV.iii.12-19) 

It is as though, having been 
tamed or defeated, the horses and, 
in turn, his captives hold no inter¬ 
est for him. To be tame is not to be 
worthy of Tamburlaine, so they 
must be made vicious again, un¬ 
doing the work of Hercules and 
resorting to the methods of 
Diomedes. Tamburlaine's treat¬ 
ment of the kings is cyclical, as no 
sooner have the kings been tamed 
and their spirits broken than 
Tamburlaine wants to reignite a 
desire to rebel so that he can con¬ 
quer them again. This denial of 
closure on Tamburlaine's part re¬ 
flects at once both his consuming 
need for opponents and countries 
to conquer and yet the failure to 
be satisfied by his success¬ 
es. [341 Midas is also consumed by 
the need for conquest; he reflects 
on his numerous territories, but 
cannot rest until he has invaded 
the island of Lesbos: 
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When I call to mind my cruel¬ 
ties in Lycaonia, my usurping in 
Gaetulia, my oppression in Sola, 
then do I find neither mercies in 
my conquests nor colour for my 
wars nor measure in my tax¬ 
es.a bridge of gold did I 

mean to make in that island where 
all my navy could not make a 
breach. Those islands did I long to 
touch, that I might turn them to 
gold. (III.l 26-29,49-52) 

The relationship between 
Tamburlaine's unnatural diet and 
vicious temperament would per¬ 
haps serve to underline his Scyth¬ 
ian origins. Writers such as Ed¬ 
mund Spenser, who claimed that 
the native Irish were descended 
from the Scythians, had recorded 
the bloodthirsty reputation of the 
Scythians. The Irish had therefore 
inherited the nomadic practices of 
the Scythians such as transhu- 
mance. This horrified the English, 
firstly because it encouraged a 
wandering and therefore lawless 
lifestyle, and secondly it meant 
close contact between men and 
their beasts - it was believed that 
the Irish fed off the flesh and 
blood of their animals while they 


still lived. f35l Marlowe deliber¬ 
ately foregrounds images of flesh 
eating, particularly those with 
cannibalistic overtones, not only 
in this speech, but also throughout 
the play. f36l In Act IV, scene iv, 
Tamburlaine taunts the hungry 
Bajazeth, who replies, "I could 
willingly feed upon thy blood-raw 
heart" (IV.4.11-12), to which Tam¬ 
burlaine replies, "Nay, thine own 
is easier to come by: pluck out 
that, and twill serve thee and thy 
wife" (IV.iv.13-14); Zabina then 
curses Tamburlaine and his 
guests, wishing them the same 
fate as Philomela and Tereus, the 
king and queen of Thrace, who 
were tricked by Progne into eating 
their child Itys: 

And may this banquet prove 
as ominous 

As Progne's to th'adulterous Thra¬ 
cian king 

That fed upon the substance of his 
child (IV.iv.23-25) 

In the Diomedes speech in par¬ 
ticular, Marlowe uses imagery of 
eating flesh and drinking wine 
evocative of the Catholic belief in 
transubstantiation, which sees the 
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bread and wine as transformed 
during the mass into the body and 
blood of Christ, which is then con¬ 
sumed by the congregation. The 
cannibalistic aspect of this sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual is brought sharply into 
focus at this time when consid¬ 
ered alongside stories of the ritu¬ 
als of the Aztecs, for example, 
who carried out the same sacrifice 
albeit literally. Cannibalism was 
regarded as a sign of barbarity, 
the marker of an uncivilised peo¬ 
ple, but Marlowe is intent here on 
raising questions about the nature 
of Catholic ritual in the light of 
Western horror at and condemna¬ 
tion of Aztec practices. Stephen 
Greenblatt notes that whereas 
Protestant polemicists were quick 
to point to the parallels between 
Catholic and Indian practice, these 
similarities were blocked or sup¬ 
pressed by the Catholic missionar¬ 
ies and conquistadors who placed 
the emphasis firmly upon differ¬ 
ence and revulsion. m 

Tamburlaine's origins disrupt 
traditional values about what it 
means to be a Scythian, as they 
were regarded as barbarous and 
uncivilised, yet Tamburlaine dis¬ 


plays numerous qualities that 
were admired by the Elizabethans. 
He certainly provides a successful 
and charismatic role-model. In 
this way Marlowe interrogates no¬ 
tions of difference and the rela¬ 
tionship between Tamburlaine 
and the theatre audience is analo¬ 
gous to the position of the Spanish 
and English adventurers like 
Ralegh. There is a strong case for 
suggesting that Marlowe may 
have had Ralegh in mind when 
creating Tamburlaine. For exam¬ 
ple, the massacre of Babylon re¬ 
calls Ralegh's involvement in the 
massacre at Smerwick in Ireland. 
One particularly telling parallel 
between Ralegh and Tamburlaine 
is the Governor of Babylon's offer: 

But, Tamburlaine, in 
Limnasphaltis' lake 
There lies more gold than Babylon is 
worth, 

Which, when the city was besieg'd, I 
hid: 

Save but my life, and I will give it 
thee. (V.l.115-118) 

Naturally such an offer cannot 
sway Tamburlaine; as the governor 
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hangs from the city walls and is shot 
at, he responds, 

No, though Asphaltis' lake were 
liquid gold, 

And offer'd me as ransom for thy life, 
Yet shouldst thou die. (V. 1.154-156) 

The offer of a golden lake is 
reminiscent of Lake Paititi of El 
Dorado fame. For Tamburlaine, 
however, the lake holds little in¬ 
terest; he does not allow it to sway 
his judgement or distract him 
from capturing the city of Baby¬ 
lon. In this way he is the supreme 
model for New World conquest. 

In Midas there is an insistence 
on the equivalence between gold 
and the lower bodily stratum. 
References to gold as "the guts of 
the earth" are repeated during the 
play. This strategy appears to un¬ 
dermine the Spanish reputation 
for imperial success and their abil¬ 
ity to extract gold from the Amer¬ 
icas. The connection between gold 
and the lower bodily stratum not 
only renders a national enemy 
with a reputation for machismo 
less threatening; it also reduces 
the desirability of their wealth. In 
Act III, scene I, Midas reflects. 


"Could not the treasure of Phryg¬ 
ia, nor the tributes of Greece, nor 
the mountains in the east, whose 
guts are gold, satisfy thy mind 
with gold?" (9-11). In the opening 
scene Eristus mocks the sugges¬ 
tion of the golden touch with 
"Gold is but the guts of the earth," 
to which Mellacrites retorts, "I had 
rather have the earth's guts than 
the moon's brains" (1.1.94-95). 

A similar strategy was also 
employed against England's other 
national enemy, the Irish. In Eng¬ 
lish Renaissance literature in par¬ 
ticular, there is an insistence on 
the association between the Irish 
and nakedness and embarrassing 
bodily functions, so that they are 
no longer perceived as threatening 
rebels, but as a nation of 
incontinents. Writers such as 
Spenser reinforced the belief that 
Irish men were naked beneath 
their mantles and Shakespeare's 
The Comedy of Errors offers an 
analogy between Ireland and the 
body's private parts through the 
erotic blazon used by Dromio to 
describe Nell. f381 He says "she is 
spherical like a globe; I could find 
out countries in her" (III.ii.112). 
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Antipholus asks "In what part of 
her body stands Ireland?"; Dromio 
replies, "Marry, sir, in her but¬ 
tocks; I found it out by the bogs" 
(114-116). The pun on bog, the wet 
spongy earth associated with the 
Irish landscape, and the verb bog, 
"to exonerate the bowels," makes 
the association between Ireland 
and the lower body strata explic¬ 
it. [391 Midas's attempts to con¬ 
quer Lesbos make the same 
equivalence as he is compared to 
"a foolish gamester, [who] having 
a bagful of his own, ventures it all 
to win a groat of another" (IV.2.30- 
33). This description is suggestive 
of a passage in Stanyhurst's "De¬ 
scription of Ireland" in Holinshed 
about Irish gamesters: "There is 
among them [i.e., the "Wild Irish"] 
brotherhood of Karrowes, that 
profer to play at chartes all ye yere 
long, and make it their onely oc¬ 
cupation. They play away mantle 
and all to the bare skin, and then 
trusse themselves in strawe or in 

leaues,.For default of other 

stuffe, they paune theyr glibs [i.e., 
locks of hair on their foreheads], 
the nailes of their fingers and toes, 
their dimissaries [i.e., testicles]. 


which they leese or redeeme at the 
curtesie of the wynner." [401 The 
Irish gamester is prepared to risk 
literally everything he has, even 
his manhood, in this extreme dis¬ 
play of machismo, and I would 
argue that Midas, in his quest for 
Lesbos, is shown to be equally 
foolish. 

Gold is also described as a 
base material, drawing on con¬ 
temporary alchemical ideas that 
base materials could be trans¬ 
formed into gold. In Act II, scene 
ii, the servant Licio describes it as 
"the earth's garbage, a weed bred 
by the sun, the very rubbish of 
barren earth" (II.ii.5-6). Later in 
the play, when Midas has been 
relieved of his golden touch but 
given ass's ears, Martius specu¬ 
lates as to why he has been given 
them: "It may be that his wishing 
for gold, being but dross of the 
world, is by all the gods account¬ 
ed foolish" (IV.iv.71-72). The rela¬ 
tionship between gold and alche¬ 
my allows Lyly to suggest that the 
pursuit of gold is liable to make 
people behave foolishly and once 
again presents gold as a suspect 
substance. 
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Lyly also uses the play's sub¬ 
plot as a means of undermining 
the desirability not only of gold, 
but also of another golden myth, 
which was used as part of the le¬ 
gitimating discourse of empire. In 
the play's comic subplot Motto, 
Midas's barber, has been given his 
master's golden beard. The beard 
is stolen from Motto by Petulus, 
Mellacrites's servant, who subse¬ 
quently suffers from toothache. In 
this way the subplot mirrors the 
action of the main play: just as 
Midas cannot eat when he 
achieves his wish, so Motto when 
he steals the golden beard cannot 
eat as he suffers from toothache. 
The subplot then follows Motto's 
quest to regain his golden beard. 
This comic story of the golden 
prosthetic beard is thus used not 
only to continue the association 
between gold and objects of ridi¬ 
cule but, I will argue, serves also 
as a parody of the myth of the 
Golden Fleece. The quest is no 
longer for a golden fleece but a 
golden beard. Motto the barber, 
having regained the golden beard, 
is forced to give it back to Petulus 
when he blackmails him, as he has 


revealed the secret of Midas's ass's 
ears. 

During the Renaissance the 
story of Jason's voyage to Colchis 
to win the fleece gained renewed 
significance, as it was used not on¬ 
ly as a trope to describe voyages 
to the New World, but more po¬ 
tently as the insignia of the Span¬ 
ish Habsburgs. r411 In 1429 Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, es¬ 
tablished the Order of the Golden 
Fleece primarily to promote chiv¬ 
alry and reinforce his political po¬ 
sition. The Order was then passed 
down to the emperor Maximilian 
and then onto his grandson 
Charles V and in turn to his son 
Philip II of Spain. In this sense the 
fleece would have specific associa¬ 
tions with the Habsburgs. There is 
a portrait of Maximilian and his 
family by Bernhard Striegel, 
painted c.1515, in which the dy¬ 
nastic claims of the Habsburgs are 
clearly displayed, as Maximilian 
and his grandsons Charles and 
Ferdinand are all shown wearing 
the chain of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece with the golden 
ram clearly visible. [421 By the six¬ 
teenth century the significance of 
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this iconography could not fail to 
encourage the insistent identifica¬ 
tion of the Argonauts with the 
Spanish and the fleece with gold 
from the New World. (The por¬ 
trait can be viewed 
at http://www.khm.at/homeE3.ht 

ml, following the links from the 
home page for Striegel). [431 

The story gradually developed 
to offer a more sinister interpreta¬ 
tion of Jason's seizure of the fleece. 
In 1555 Georg Schuler in his 
commentary on 

Ovid's Metamorphosesdescnbes 
how the story highlighted a greed 
for gold: "Which is why it is obvi¬ 
ous that Jason obtained the treas¬ 
ure as a result of war... or brought 
war to Colchos because of his 
greed for gold; thus in our time 
the Spaniards who travelled to 
India for the same reason, that is, 
to bring gold from hence." [441 So 
the myth of the fleece becomes as¬ 
sociated not just with overseas 
conquest, but also more specifical¬ 
ly with travel for the purposes of 
plundering. Marlowe in his han¬ 
dling of the myth 
in Tamburlaine uses it for precisely 
this purpose. In Part One, when 


Tamburlaine is about to seize the 
city of Damascus he reassures his 
men that the plunder it will offer 
will be as magnificent "As was to 
Jason Colchos' golden fleece" 
(IV.iv.9). [451 The comparison be¬ 
tween the seizure of Damascus 
and the Golden Fleece highlights 
the way in which the fleece as the 
object of desire cannot satisfy the 
appetite it arouses. After Damas¬ 
cus, Tamburlaine moves on. 

In Midas, Lyly seeks to under¬ 
mine the force of this myth by 
parodying both the quest and its 
object, thus effectively ridiculing 
the Spanish and their gold. Motto, 
having been blackmailed by 
Petulus into giving up the beard, 
is forced to promise that he can 

"have the beard.Not only the 

golden beard and every hair 
(though it be not hair), but a doz¬ 
en of beards, to stuff two dozen of 
cushions" (V.ii.171-174). The com¬ 
edy of this scene is further em¬ 
phasized when the barber offers 
not only a golden beard, but also 
numerous other beards in order to 
secure the confidence of Petulus. 
Motto suggests that the beards 
should be used to stuff cushions. 
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This advice is reminiscent of 
Valdes' lines in Doctor Faust- 
us when he makes explicit use of 
the myth of the Golden Fleece to 
describe the gold that will be 
brought by spirits from the Amer¬ 
icas: 

From Venice shall they drag 
huge argosies. And from America 
the golden fleece. That yearly 
stuffs old Philip's treasury. [461 

In this instance the use of the 
verb "stuffs" emphasises the blase 
attitude towards gold. Because of 
its availability there is casualness 
about obtaining it, suggesting that 
it is not as exclusive as "old Philip" 
might like to think. Lyly takes the 
deflation, not only of the value of 
gold but also of the myth itself, 
one stage further in his comic 
subplot by deliberately alluding to 
the image used in Doctor Faustus. 
In Midas it is a golden beard that 
is used to stuff a cushion, rather 
than a golden fleece that is used to 


stuff a treasury. This allusion re¬ 
duces both the value of gold, by 
presenting it as a comic prosthe¬ 
sis, and the significance of myth 
itself, which has been used sym¬ 
bolically to underpin Spanish im¬ 
perial success. 

Whilst Midas may have been 
written as part of the Armada cel¬ 
ebrations in 1589, the play's pri¬ 
mary concern is an interrogation 
of the basis for the festivities, 
namely England's triumph over 
imperial Spain. On the surface the 
allegory of king Midas as Philip of 
Spain appears to reinforce reas¬ 
suring stereotypes, re-enacting the 
English victory over Spain. On 
closer examination the territories, 
which represent England and 
Spain, in the shape of Lesbos and 
Phrygia, actually begin to unravel 
English notions of self and em¬ 
pire, as Lyly seeks to expose the 
reality of the myth. 


Notes 

1. David Bevington, "Lyly's Endymion and Midas: The Catholic 
Question in England," Comparative Drama 32 (1998): 26-46. 
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3. W. H. Rouse, ed, Shakespeare's Ovid. Being Arthur Golding's 
Translation of the Metamorphoses (London: Centaur Press, 1961), 220-221. 

4 . See Stephen S. Hilliard "Lyly's Midas as an Allegory of Tyran¬ 
ny." Studies in English Literature 12: (1972): 243-258. 

5 . See the dramatis personae in John Lyly, Midas, edited by George 
K. Hunter and David Bevington (Manchester: Manchester UP, 2000), 150. 

6. John Lyly, Midas, edited by Anne Begor Lancashire (Lincoln:U 
of Nebraska P, 1969), 1.1.41-42. All further quotations from the play will be 
taken from this edition and reference will be given in the text. 

7. Bevington, "Lyly's Endymion and Midas,” 38-39. 

8. Simon Schama, A History of Britain. At the Edge of the World? 3000 
BC-AD 1603 (London: BBC Worldwide Ltd, 2000), 388. 

9 . See Leah S. Marcus, Puzzling Shakespeare. Local Reading and Its 
Discontents (Berkeley: U of California P, 1988), 53-66 

10 . John Lyly, Sapho and Phao, in The Plays of John Lyly, edited by 
Carter A. Daniel (London: Associated UP Inc., 1988), V.2. 

11 . Theodora A. Jankowski, "The Subversion of Flattery: The 
Queen's Body in John Lyly's Sapho and Phao,” Medieval and Renaissance 
Drama in England 5 (1991): 84 n. 19 

12. Jankowski, "The Subversion of Flattery," 84 n. 19. 

13 . Robert Graves, The Greek Myths, Volume Two 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1960), 259-261. 

14 . William Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, edited by David 
Bevington (Walton-on-Thames: Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd, 1998), 130. 

15 . Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, Prologue 7-8. 

16 . Margo Hendricks, "Managing the Barbarian: The Tragedy 
of Dido, Queen of Carthage,” Renaissance Drama 2 (1992), 165-188. 
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17. Hendricks, "Managing the Barbarian," 165. 

18. Frances A. Yates, Astraea. The Imperial Theme in the Sixteenth 
Century (Routledge: London, 1975), 112-120. 

19. Yates, Astraea, 115. 

20. See for example, Clifford Leech, "Marlowe's Humour," 
in Marlowe: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Clifford Leech (New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1964), 167-178. 

21. See OED. My thanks to Ceri Sullivan for this suggestion. 

22. See Stephen Greenblatt, Marvellous Possessions: The Wonder of 
the New World (Oxford: Clarendon P, 1991), 170 n.36. He notes the anec¬ 
dote in which the Aztec king Montezuma asked Cortes why the strangers 
had such a desire for gold. Cortes told him that the Spaniards had a dis¬ 
ease "about the heart, for which the only cure was gold." 

23. Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques 
and Discoveries of the English Nation in Twelve Volumes (Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons, 1904), 276-277. See also Robert Ralston Cawley, The 
Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1938), 391, for 
another account of this story, together with its classical origins in the story 
of the Roman General Crassus, who suffered a similar fate. 

24. Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, 276-7. 

25. The Engines of Our Ingenuity. University of Houston. 26.07.2002. 

URL: http://www.uh.edu/engines/epi893.htm 

26. Charles Nicholl, The Creature in the Map (London: Vintage, 
1996), 12. 

27. Nicholl, Creature, 12. 
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29. Thomas Cartelli, "Marlowe and the New World," 112-113. 
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30. Michael Pincombe, The Plays of John Lyly: Eros and Eli¬ 
za (Manchester: Manchester UP, 1996), xiii-xiv. 

31. Cartelli, 113. 

32. Christopher Marlowe, Tamburlaine the Great Parts One & Two, 
in The Complete Plays, ed. J.B Steane (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1969), 
1.1.6, 40, 43. All further quotations from the play will be taken from this 
edition and reference will be given in the text. 

33. OED. 

34. Fred B. Tromly, Playing with Desire: Christopher Marlowe and the 
Art of Tantalization (Toronto: U of Toronto P, 1998), 74-79. 

35. Edmund Spenser, A View of the State of Ireland, ed. Andrew 
Hadfield and Willy Maley (Oxford: Blackwell, 1997), 55-56. 

36. Tromly, Playing with Desire, 78. 

37. Greenblatt, Marvelous Possessions, 134-140. 

38. William Shakespeare, The Comedy of Errors, ed R.A. Foakes 
(London: Methuen, 1963), III.2.112-116. 
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1. Now firmly entrenched in the mainstream of literary studies, 
the "Body" increasingly figures as an illusory centre, a site where highly 
specialized research into topics as diverse as military conduct books, 
Marstonian satire, travel literature and theurgical treatises (a sample of the 
subject matter covered in Grantley and Taunton's collection) may be 
brought together under the aegis of a presumed "common ground." Pre¬ 
sumably, it is the material dimension of the body that offers the allure of 
ground and centre. To quote Eagleton again: "There is a glamorous kind of 
materialism about body talk" (7). The scholarly fascination with early 
modern corporealities continues unabated, as the two books I review here 
attest. By my calculation, body criticism (or "the new somatics," as Terry 
Eagleton once facetiously labelled the development) has been flourishing 
for about two decades. As much as we recite our allegiance to the post¬ 
structuralist code of attending to discontinuity, contradiction, and multi¬ 
plicity, we just can't seem to resist fetishizing the "Body." 

2. The Body in Late Medieval and Early Modern Culture offers a 
striking example of the seductive appeal of the fantasmatic "Body." With 
its brashly naked and singular "Body," the title paradoxically betrays the 
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diversity of the collection's contents. The editors offer little in the way of a 
rationale for the selection of essays, beyond the goal of "moving away 
from Shakespeare somewhat" to "carry forward debates about grotesque, 
spiritualized, mortified, unaccommodated, sexualized, institutionalized, 
textualized, regimented, destabilized, demonized, dissolved bodies into 
areas reaching beyond existing Shakespeare criticism" (2). Fortunately, the 
effort to expand the purview of body studies into fresh materials and top¬ 
ics proves successful, and the sheer interest of many the individual essays 
more than compensates for the volume's lack of coherence and focus. 

3. The editors have grouped fourteen essays under four broad 
topics: Gendered Bodies, Occupational Bodies, Mystical Bodies, and Bodi¬ 
ly Otherness. (Since constraints of space preclude engaging with all four¬ 
teen essays, I will offer only a sample of the contents.) The late medieval 
material promised by the title is distributed across three essays. In "The 
Politics of Self-Mutilation: Forms of Female Devotion in the Late Middle 
Ages," Claire Marshall intervenes in ongoing debates about the affective 
spirituality embraced by female mystics and holy women, debates which 
boil down to the question: should these devotional practices, with their 
emphasis on bodily excess, be understood as empowering or disciplinary? 
Focusing on the transgressive implications of Margery Kempe's enthusi¬ 
asm for fasting and for receiving communion, Marshall presents a nu- 
anced reading of the mystic's relation to ecclesiastical authority, one which 
scrupulously resists the binary logic of the orthodoxy/sub version debate. 

4. The ambiguous coding of the female body in religious cul¬ 
ture is also the subject of Felicity Dunsworth's article on representations of 
the maternal body in sixteenth-century drama, from Bale's Kyng Johan and 
the Marian Respublica through to Titus Andronicus and Tamburlaine. Argu¬ 
ing that the legacy of late medieval drama may be traced in the Elizabe¬ 
than drama's preoccupation with the maternal body as a site of violence, 
Dunsworth's essay is one of only two contributions in the volume to ad¬ 
dress the relation between medieval and early modern corporealities. The 
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other is Stephen Clucas's "Regimen Animarum et Corporum : The Body and 
Spatial Practice in Medieval and Renaissance Magic," which explores the 
relation between the human body and sacred space in magical practice. 
Theurgical constructions of sacred space, such as the magic circle, he ar¬ 
gues, were modelled on "pre-existent — and pre-legitimated — ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and monastic spaces and bodily practices" (129). Although the editors 
claim that the "choice of essays in the volume recognizes both continuities 
and discontinuities between perceptions of the body in the medieval and 
early modern periods" (3), the selection is heavily skewed in favour of the 
Renaissance and, apart from the essays by Dunsworth and Clucas, the 
question of "continuities and discontinuities" over time receives little at¬ 
tention. 

5. The editors achieve greater success with their goal of open¬ 
ing up fresh topics and texts for investigation. For instance, in "A Camp 
'well planted': Encamped Bodies in 1590s Military Discourses and Chap¬ 
man's Caesar and Pompey," Nina Taunton brings together military conduct 
books and an often overlooked Roman history play as she explores discur¬ 
sive strategies for managing the border anxieties that circulated in the 
wake of late Elizabethan military campaigns. These texts, she argues, turn 
to concepts of "encampment as a strategy of empowerment" (90), a strate¬ 
gy which articulates bodies and space. Disciplinary regimes are also the 
subject of Darryll Grantley's "'A bodie of presence': Early Modern Educa¬ 
tion and the Elite Body in the Writings of Richard Mulcaster." Observing 
that "Mulcaster takes a considerably stronger interest in physical training 
and activity than either Elyot or Ascham," Grantley attributes this to 
Mulcaster's role as a "public schoolmaster ... in the business of helping to 
build the new elite" from a pool of "social aspirants who had not been 
born to a class culture that included activities such as hunting as a leisure 
pursuit" (108-109). 

6. For the most part, the essays in this collection adhere to criti¬ 
cal praxes solidly in the new historicist/materialist tradition, with psycho- 
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analytic theory taking a low profile. However, a conspicuous exception to 
this trend is Barry Taylor's virtuoso reading of Book 2, Canto 12, of 
the Faerie Queene, which draws upon Judith Butler's work on the produc¬ 
tion of gender. Focusing on the image of the post-coital Verdant, with his 
armour recklessly cast aside, Taylor shows how the poem's project of 
"fashioning of gentleman" emerges as a process of fashioning an armoured 
masculine identity "through the violent exclusion of the fluid and inde¬ 
terminate, which is named 'feminine'" (40). According to Taylor, the coun¬ 
terpart to this episode's evocation of anxieties over the fluidity of gender 
identities and sexual desire is the poem's repeated staging of tensions be¬ 
tween modes of reading (allegorical vs. sensual) and generic categories 
(epic vs. romance). 

7. As is the case with many essay collections, readers are likely 
to dip into this book in a fairly piecemeal fashion. Some of the essays deal 
with relatively specialized interests (such as, demonology or Marston's 
verse satire), and few engage with "big pictures" or reflect on critical 
methodologies. Unquestionably, The Body in Late Medieval and Early Mod¬ 
ern Culture is rewarding insofar as it brings together some meticulous and 
interesting research, but, given the book's highly fragmented quality, I 
would not turn to this collection for a distillation of current thinking about 
medieval and early modern corporealities. 

8. Among the most ambitious projects engaging with early 
modern corporealities are those which strive to integrate historicist and 
psychoanalytic critical praxes. Maurizio Calbi's Approximate Bodies: Aspects 
of the Figuration of Masculinity, Power and the Uncanny in Early Modern Dra¬ 
ma and Anatomy stands out as a valuable contribution to that pro¬ 
ject. Approximate Bodies focuses on three Jacobean tragedies ( The Duchess of 
Malfi, The Changeling, and Women Beware Women), which are read in con¬ 
cert with early modern anatomical and gynaecological texts, most promi¬ 
nently Helkiah Crooke's Microcosmographia. Bearing out Judith Butler's 
"insistence that the 'construction' of the body is in fact a reiterated and 
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reiterable process of 'regulatory production'" (22), Calbi traces the uncan¬ 
ny dynamics of exclusion/abjection that suffuse the articulation of gender, 
class, and erotic difference in both medical discourses and dramatic texts. 
As Calbi repeatedly demonstrates, whatever is repudiated in the for¬ 
mation of the dominant and normative eventually stages an uncanny re¬ 
turn. 

9. Concentrating on The Duchess ofMalfi, the first chapter inves¬ 
tigates the performative and contradictory qualities of early modern ana¬ 
tomical discourses, as they sought to discover women's private spaces and 
to abject feminine body parts. The discussion moves toward a fascinating 
analysis of Ferdinand's psychic investments in his sister. Here Calbi 
moves well beyond the "incestuous desire" interpretation of earlier criti¬ 
cism to map out a densely overdetermined field of specular identifica¬ 
tions. One of the most impressive features of Calbi's readings is his insist¬ 
ence on the "interimplication between the 'social' and 'psychic'" (138), and 
it is in the chapter on The Changeling that the complex articulation of class 
and gender boundaries is most rigorously interrogated. As Calbi points 
out, the reassertion of hierarchical order at the play's conclusion 
"depends for its effectiveness upon a 'contaminating' identificatory bond be¬ 
tween men across class boundaries" (125), specifically on the approxima¬ 
tion of Alsemero and De Flores. In the process of extracting Beatrice's se¬ 
crets and ultimately purging her polluted blood, Alsemero enters into a 
"'cryptic incorporation' of De Flores which also further excludes/abjects 
Beatrice" (163). What emerges from this analysis is the impossibility of the 
"effort to make class, gender and erotic boundaries cohere" (165). 

10. Chapter 3, which deals exclusively with medical discourses 
on false conceptions (known as "moles"), makes a suggestive companion 
piece to the chapters that engage with dramatic texts. Speculation about 
the cause of false conceptions in this period ranged from an excess of im¬ 
agination and desire in the celibate woman to an excess of menstrual 
blood overwhelming and disabling the male seed in the heterosexually- 
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active woman. As Calbi demonstrates, discussions of monstrous concep¬ 
tions serve as "one of the discursive areas onto which male anxieties about 
reproduction are displaced but not fully assuaged" (208). He points out 
that the mole stands in a metonymic relation to the womb itself, to the ex¬ 
tent that even healthy wombs are constructed in medical discourse as ex¬ 
cessive, monstrous and abject. 

11. The book closes with a look at figurations of desire in Jacobe¬ 
an tragedy (mainly Women Beware Women ) and anatomical discourse, con¬ 
centrating on the male homosocial model of heterosexual desire wherein 
the female body serves (for the male subject) as a compulsory detour on 
the road "to homosocial satisfaction . . . which consists, in this case, in the 
'extension' of the (masculine) self" (231). In dramatic and medical texts, 
this model emerges as problematic insofar as male homosocial desire often 
fails to negotiate this detour securely. In Women Beware Women, this failure 
implicitly exposes "some of the 'faultlines' of the ideology of 
'companionate' marriage" (243). Detours through bodies, as Approximate 
Bodies richly demonstrates, are fraught with perils. If a journey into the 
medical archives is a detour on the road to a "proper" destination, namely 
the explication of a literary text, then Calbi proves a shrewd guide, pre¬ 
cisely because he is so alert to the contradictory and complex qualities of 
both dramatic and medical discourses. 
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